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HE Stanford Illustrated Re- 


view, official publication of 
the Stanford Alumni Associa- 
tion, contains an article in its 
July issue on the Barbara Jor- 
dan memorial bird fountain re- 
cently erected on the campus by 
the Western Outdoor Clubs. 

This beautiful and artistic 
little bird fountain, carved from 
a block of echaillon stone, im- 
ported from Grenoble, France, 
is the work of Albert Bernas- 
coni, of San Francisco. It was 
designed by Edwin M. Farmer, 
of Stanford University, and 
stands midway between the 
Stanford Memorial Church 
and the University cornerstone, 
in. one of the most beautiful 
and sheltered nooks the 
campus, and one much fre- 
quented by ‘the campus quail 
and other birds. 

The gift seems a fitting 
one, inasmuch as the Stanford 
campus is one of the state bird 
preserves and has, probably, as 
many or more shy feathered 
folk as there are students and 
other inhabitants, and this is 
said to be the only bird foun- 
tain, designed especially for the 
bird tenants on the university 
grounds, barring a more or less 
ornamental structure at the 
president’s home. 

The Review also states that 
the speakers at the dedication 
ceremony, which took place last 
spring, Dr. Robert E. Swain, 
acting president at Stanford 
University, Dr. D. Charles 


To Barbara’s Fountain 


By BertTHa M. RIcE 


The errant birds shall gather round this fount, 
Inscribed to that young soul who loved them well, 
And while they drink these waters crystal clear 
She drinks from fountains of eternal life. 
—RoLaAND F. EBERHART. 
(Stanford, ’17) 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. Oliver 
P. Jenkins and Dr. John Otterbein 
Snyder, Mrs. Roxana Ferris of Stanford 
University and Arthur Chamberlain of 
San Francisco are members of the ad- 
visory council of this organization, 
which numbers over 30,000 children 
from the peninsula region alone. 


Gardner, chaplain, and Dr. 
Oliver P. Jenkins, all recalled 
the fact that Barbara Jordan, 
talented naturalist, late daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. David Starr 
Jordan, was not only a lover of 
birds, but a close student of 
birds and of nature. The little 
girl had classified the land birds 
of California at the age of 
seven. Her death occurred when 
she was nine years old, while 
Dr. Jordan was in Japan. 

The -exquisitely appropriate 
and beautiful little bird foun- 
tain is “DEDICATED TO THE 


Memory OF BARBARA JORDAN, 


Wuo KNEw AND LOVED THE 
Birps, By THE WESTERN OUT- 
poor Ciuss, 1930.” 


Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, foun- 
der and director of the Western 
Outdoor Clubs, made the formal 
presentation of the memorial to 
Stanford University at the dedi- 
cation ceremony on May 23. 
The affair was attended by close 
friends of the Jordan family and 
members of the emeritus faculty, 
who had known little Barbara 
Jordan. Dr. Jordan, who is ill 
at his home on the campus, was 
unable to attend, but Mrs. Jor- 
dan was present and was the 
récipient of many baskets of 
flowers from groups of children 
who came in large numbers from 
the surrounding towns, as mem- 
bers of the Western Outdoor 
Clubs, who were interested in 
the memorial. 
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Looking Toward Alcatraz and the Marin Shore 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


and 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


Personal Visits to G. K. Chesterton, Anthony Hope, 
John Galsworthy, Walter De La Mare 


I—A VISIT TO BEACONSFIELD 


N A CHARMING villa in Beaconsfield 
| lives Mr. G. K. Chesterton. We 


arrived at the gate which had the 


sign, “Top Meadow, please shut the 
gate.” We entered and waited in a room 


with books reaching to the ceiling on all — 


sides, and a huge fireplace with deep 
ingle nooks. 

Mr. Chesterton was exceedingly 
aroused over a delegation from Bayard 
College which had called on him the day 
before. ““They were making a tour of 
Europe to find out everything connected 
with Browning; they called on me be- 
cause I have once written a book on 
Browning. It was exceedingly erroneous 
of them to think that because I had 
written a book on Browning I, therefore, 
knew something about him. This is a 
grave mistake; because a man has written 
something in the distant past, a book 
about such a man as Browning, for in- 
stance, to conclude his being an authority 
for ever afterwards on that subject.” 


“What literary people did you meet in 
America the time of your visit a few 
years ago?’ I then asked Chesterton. 


“William Cortes Holliday, Theodore 


Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis,” he replied. 


“I found Lewis,” continued he, “an 
exceedingly pleasant man. He was most 
anxious to know all about the conditions 
in England. That man, I think, has a 
great deal of genius. I find the novels of 
Dreiser frightfully tedious. He seems to 
talk about everything under the sun, and 
never to arrive anywhere.” 

The question of pessimism came up 
and I mentioned that I had the pleasure 
of meeting lately A. O. E. Houseman in 
Cambridge, and he had said that he was 
only compared to Hardy because both 
their names began with “H.”’ 7 

Yes, that is true, but both undoubted- 
ly have a certain amount of pessimism. 
But Houseman’s name has the tang of 
the fresh air about it, whereas Hardy’s 
seems somewhat unpleasant. 

Then Chesterton quoted a long pass- 


* By Cyrit CLEMENS 


age from the conclusion of ‘“The Snrop- 
shire Lad.” A line that he particularly 
dwelt upon was: ‘‘Malt more than Mil- 
ton justifies the ways of God to man.’ 

We then went in to tea. I asked Mrs. 
Chesterton what was the national dish 
of England. “Roast beet and Yorkshire 
pudding, undoubtedly,” she replied. 

“Fried eggs and bacon is my favorite 
dish,” Mr. Chesterton said. 

I then asked Chesterton what was his 
favorite book, or if he had to go to a 


Clemen’s interviews with 
famous writers are much appreci- 
ated by Overland readers. His 
George Bernard Shaw story in 
our September issue has drawn 
much comment. An interview with 
Premier Mussolini will soon ap- 


pear. 


Mr. 


—Editor. 


desert island, and could only take one 
book with him, what would it be? To 
which he replied without hesitation, 
“Pickwick!” 

It is amusing, the books people say 
they would take with them to a desert 
island. All politicians say they would take 
“Plato” or Aristotle or Xenophone. The 
real test would be with people who have 
have no chance of telling their friends 
what they have chosen. 

In that case I feel certain that everyone 
would take ‘Thomas’ Guide to Practica! 
Ship Building.” And then if they were 
allowed to take a second book it wou!d 
be the most exciting detective story they 
could find. 

The talk switched to the Russian situ- 
ation. Chesterton thinks that Lenin was 
of the mad Russian type, just such a type 
as Tolstoy. But Trotsky is at once both 
more commercial and cunning; he is the 
typical Russian or German Jew. Talk 
changed to English politics and Chester- 
ton professed great admiration for Dis- 


raeli. He said he had enjoyed a short 
conversation with Stanley Baldwin. In 
memory of the occasion he has named 
his little yellow cat “Stanley.’’ The Ches- 
tertons also have a little black dog that 
they call ““Quimodo,” named after one 
of Chesterton’s early novels. “That is a 
good name,’ says Chesterton, “for we 
have shortened it to ‘Qui,’ and that you 
can yell to the top of your lungs.” 


‘There were some cakes out of the stiff 
white of eggs; Chesterton looked at them 
and said: ‘““Won’t you have an iceberg?” 


Someone else spoke up and said: ““They 
remind me of some kinds of literature.” 


“Probably the artificial literature of 
the eighteenth century,” answered Ches- 
terton. 


We then went out into the garden and 
Mr. Chesterton put on a huge sombrero, 
and took in his hand something that 
looked like a small hatchet with a long 
handle. Upon closed inspection it proved 
to be a walking stick. He told us that a 
ease poet, a friend, had given it to 

im 


_ Someone remarked that it was funny 
no one had written an essay on chairs. 
Mr. Chesterton said that in one of his 
stories H. G. Wells had written several 
pages on the subject of chairs. 

“Some non-materialist might very well 
argue that there is no such a thing as a 
chair. Because there are all kinds and 
varieties of them, and when you say 
‘chair’ just what kind do you mean?” 
continued Mr. Chesterton. 

Someone remarked that a good essay 
had not been written on the subject of 
shoes. Mr. Chesterton answered that his 
friend Hilaire Belloc had written an 
exceedingly entertaining essay on this 
subject in one of his books. He tries to 
show that the shoes that a man wears is 
a better indication of character than any 
other piece of apparel. 

The subject of the Pen Club came up, 
and Chesterton said that lately they had 
gone to a fancy dress ball. Chesterton 
had gone dressed up as Dr. Johnson and 
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Mrs. Chesterton was dressed as one of 
the characters in a “novel that Mr. 
Chesterton is going to write!” 

Someone asked Mr. Chesterton when 
he did his writing. He said he did it 
whenever he got a chance. He said: “I 
do not care for the typewriter, and at 
present I do a great deal of dictating. I 
can compose just as well this way as 
with pen and paper.” 

The subject of Rome and Mussolini 
came up. 

“T had an interview with Mussolini,’ 
said Chesterton. He did not seem a high 
and mighty man at all; he showed a 
genuine interest in England, and asked 
me a great many questions. We spoke to 
each other in French, but he knows Eng- 
lish for he said in French as we parted: 
“You know French just as well as J 
know English.” 

Leaving Chesterton one does not feel 
that one knows modern English litera- 
ture until having met Mr. Chesterton. 


II1—A VISIT TO ANTHONY 
HOPE 
I went out to Tadworth Low- 
ney to pay my respects to Sir Anthony 

Hope Hawkins, the author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’ A half hour’s ride 
on the train from London took me to 
Tadworth, where Sir Anthony and his 
charming American wife, who was born 
and raised in Vermont, met me at the 
station. A short drive took us to their 
house, a fascinating English country 
dwelling almost smothered with a mas- 
sive group of splendid trees. 

I thanked Sir Anthony for sending his 
delightful novel, ““The King’s Mirror,” 
to our Mark Twain Library as his fav- 
orite. We visited awhile in his charming 
drawing room with books around every- 
where, a delightful fireplace, and a 
glorious outlook through a bay window. 

The talk before dinner was concerned 
mostly with their dog Modestine, named 


after Stevenson’s donkey. Someone quot- . 


ed from old Jos Billings: ““Thank the 
Lord there is one thing which can’t be 
bought for money, namely, the wag of a 
dog’s tail.”’ 


At this Sir Anthony laughed most 


heartily, for ‘he has a genuine sense of 
humor, and enjoys a good joke as well 


- as any man living. 


After a delicious cocktail we went 
into the dining room for luncheon, a 
sweet little room looking out upon the 
fields, neither too small or too large. 
The table was set with handsome coun- 
try silverware. Our first course consisted 
of delicious crabmeat baked in the shell. 
Lady Hawkins said: ‘“These crabs are 
not as good as the ones we have in 
America. Before we get through we shall 
begin to say how much finer the food is 


in America than in any other country 
in the world. Americans always do that 
in Europe!”’ 

William J. Locke was a good friend 
of the Hawkins; they miss him greatly. 
Locke had just been to America last year 
to produce some work at Hollywood. 
None of his ideas were adopted, how- 
ever, and he found himself rather out of 
place at Hollywood. For a while he 


- stayed at the homes of Charlie Chaplin 


and Douglas Fairbanks, but later on he 
kept house himself, and found it tre- 
mendously expensive. Finally the mo- 


A GROUP OF SONNETS 


By GALE WILHELM 


ARABESQUE 


in these long afternoons 

of drowsing autumn— 

when silence, like a bird, 

is poised on bright blue wings, 

I feel that we— 

more minute than two grains of sand 
are held, unaware, 

in the hand of Mecging 


SECOND ARABESQUE 


F you were the tree, 
looking forever seaward 
over the brown shoulder of a dune, 
I should be the rain — 
and pray for an eternity 
of Springs. ... 


THIRD ARABESQUE 
[ this shadow, 
lying so close beside me, 
should take sudden, pulsing identity, 
you, who are silent, 
would not hold your aloofness 
in such proud, crystal fingers... . 


tion-picture company gave him fifty 
thousand dollars and sent him home. 


Prisoner of Zenda,’ said Sir 


- Anthony, made an extremely good cinema 


because the spirit of the piece was kept 
in mind, and there were no changes made 
in the story. But they made a great fail- 
ure of “Rupert of Henshaw.” Rupert 
was made to come to England and the 
story ended happily. 

Sir Anthony was in America in 1897 
on a lecture tour under the direction of 
Major Pond. He started in New York 
and went as far west as Minneapolis. 
Sir Anthony seems to have exceedingly 
pleasant memories of his tour in the 
States, which lasted some three or four 


months. He greatly liked the American - 


audiences and enjoyed the American 


foods. I asked him did he like the in- 


Overland Monthly 


troductions which he received. “Yes,” 
he answered, “I always got good intro- 
ductions: you are all good speakers in 
America!” 

We then adjourned to the drawing 
room, where Sir Anthony showed me the 
book of pictures which Major Pond had 
taken during the lecture tour. One 
showed Sir Anthony talking to James 
Whitcomb Riley, whom: he found a 
charming and amusing man. Another 
was of Sir Anthony being shown the 
sights of Detroit, which at that time was 
more proud of its street car system than 
of anything else which the city contained! 
There was also an unusual study of 
John Kendrick Bangs, the great Ameri- 
can humorist. 


“Major Pond made the perfect cam- 
paign manager,” said Sir Anthony. “He 
was indefatigable. He only carried a 
small bag, a very light overcoat, and with 
this equipment he was ready to go to 
the four ends of the earth. After my 
lecture tour ended in New York he 
rushed across the continent to begin a 
three months’ lecture tour with Marion 
Crawford.” 

Pond printed a little itinerary of 
Hawkins” tour and on it I noticed Kala- 
mazoo. He said: “‘Yes, I lectured there 
to three hundred women and their in- 
terest and appreciation made it one of 
the most pleasant lectures of my tour!” 

We then donned our coats ‘and our 
umbrellas and took a tramp across the 
fields. Sir Anthony looks so hale and 
hearty that without doubt he takes many 
walks. He is of medium height, bald, 
with a ruddy countenance and _ fine 
bright, intellectual eyes. Sir Anthony 
strikes the observer as being the perfect 


English gentleman whose genius has not 


in the least displaced his culture and 
humanity. 

“When I was a barrister I wrote some 
little frivolous sketches called ‘The 
Dolly Sisters,’ and signed them A. H. 
One evening my father said to me, ashe 
laid aside the magazine which he had 
been reading, “Tony, I have been reading 
some very amusing sketches called “The 
Dolly Sisters’ which appear weekly in 
this magazine. I suggest that you read 
them.’ 

“And when my father said this I was 


_busy at my desk writing the next week’s 


installment of “The Dolly Sisters 
said Sir Anthony. 

“Why did you adopt a pen name! 8 
asked. 

“At that time I was trying to es 
a living as a barrister and I did not want 


such frivolous pieces to interfere with. 


my profession. I am sorry now that I 
did not write under my own name be- 
cause anything that would have dis- 


(Continued on Page 373) 
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The Amazing Versatility of Jefferson 


o MosT Americans Jefferson means 

} simply the author of the Declara- 

tion of Independence and a Presi- 

dent of the nation. But the amazing 

versatility of the man would have brought 

him fame in any one of a dozen voca- 

tions. Lincoln once declared that ver- 

satility is the worst enemy of greatness; 
not so with Jefferson. 


For architecture and draughtsmanship 
he had a positive genius. The library of 
the University of Virginia would stand 
as a sufficient artistic triumph for aman 
whose whole life had been devoted to 
the study of this one field of architecture. 
When, however, one considers the fact 
that, in addition, he drew the plans and 
laid down the specifications in detail for 
every one of the noble buildings in the 
original university plant, the marvel 
grows that this colonist, destitute of aca- 
demic training in such a profession, could 
have produced such gems of dignity and 
beauty. 

His sure, keen eye for proportion or 
symmetry is evidenced in a multitude of 
details. His use of the Greek column and 
the colonnade at the university that he 
founded is a source of astonished delight 
to every visitor at Charlottesville. His 
home, ‘‘Monticello,” on the hilltop near 
the city, is a model, not only of home 
comforts and conveniences for that day, 
but also of dignified simplicity. His 
knowledge and extremely accurate use 
of mathematics, color schemes, strength 
of materials, and backgrounds reveals a 
skill gained by most experts only after 
long years of experience. 

He dared to be an experimenter. What- 
ever he observed in books or in travel 
he did not hesitate to adapt to actual use 
at home. Having studied the mathemati- 
cal theory of the greater stability of 
curved structures, he proceeded to dem- 
onstrate and prove the theory in the 
famous serpentine walls on the univer- 
sity campus. Straight walls of brick have 
come and gone on that campus during 
the past century, but even today these 


thin curved lines, coiling in and out like 


snakes, remain almost intact. 
As a landscape artist he can to this 
day teach us ideas of value. In a period 


when there was much cluttering of trees: 


and shrubbery to the detriment of the 


colonial architecture hidden by such fol- | 


lage, he revealed in the designing of the 
university campus and in the planting of 
the gardens and lawns at Monticello the 
artistic effect of wide, long vistas of level 
green, the intensifying purpose of a back- 
ground of trees and plants for the white 


By Cart HOLLIDAY 


columns, the pleasant dignity of broad 
spaces frankly open to the sun and the 
sky. 

With this genuine interest in the arts 
went a real talent for music. That his 
ability with the violin helped him materi- 
ally in gaining his beautiful wife is a 
rather well authenticated tradition, and 
that he found delight in the music of 
France during his long visits, to that 
country is evidenced in his letters. One 
of his ambitions for the university which 
he fathered and fostered was that it 


Few literary men are more ver- 
satile than is Professor Holliday. 
His work is scholarly while at the 
same time it possesses a glow and 
enthusiasm that holds the interest 
without detracting from the infor- 
mational value. Overland readers 
are promised another treat from 
Mr. Holliday’s pen in a forth- 
coming issue. _—Editor. 


should become a teaching center for music 
and art—an ideal just now beginning to 
be realized. 

The modern reader might not be sur- 
prised to find that Jefferson produced 
what was probably the best Parliamen- 
tary Manual of his day, nor could we 
expect an eighteenth century graduate 
of William and Mary to have less than 
a rather masterly grasp of Greek and 
Latin literature; but how many Ameri- 
cans know that this busy Virginia planter, 
author, statesman and diplomat was a 
philologist of unusual skill—indeed, a 
pioneer in at least one field of philologi- 
cal research ? 


For Jefferson was the first man in 
this country and one of the first in Eng- 
lish speaking nations to make a study of 
Anglo-Saxon. He set himself to the task 
of tracing thousands of English words 
back to their ancient sources in Old Eng- 
lish, arranged alphabetically the result- 
ing roots, and thus compiled the first 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary in America and 
certainly one of the first produced in 
any country. The study of Old English 
and English philology in general was, 
perhaps unfortunately, the very back- 
bone of all advanced study in English in 
American and German universities for 
many a year of the nineteenth century; 


whatever merit there may have been in 
it, its enthusiasts might well thank Jef- 
ferson as one who blazed the way for 
this type of intensive scholarship. 

And, again, this extraordinary man 
was a keen and enthusiastic student of 
botany, geology, and geography. His 
Notes on Virginia, a volume written 
during his busiest days as American rep- 
resentative at the French court, is far 
more than its title would indicate; for it 


is a history, a geography, a dissertation 


on government, forestry, agriculture, 
horticulture, botany, geology, and topo- 
graphy all in one. And it has the addi- 
tional distinction of being what few 
books of a scientific nature are—thor- 
oughly human and readable. 

Those years spent in France had made * 
him, moreover, a genuine admirer of 
French philosophy. Indeed, he evidently 
delved so deeply into it that its prin- 
ciples became a part of him. The theories 
and ideals of the greater French thinkers 
are reflected in his letters, his state papers, 
and especially in the opening paragraphs 
of the Declaration, while his plans for 
the University of ‘Virginia were plainly 
affected by the liberalizing teachings of 
just such philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. 


No: with this study of philosophical 


principles had gone a rather search- 


ing inquiry into religion and its various 


theologies. And on this question of reli- 
gion, especially Christianity, he reached 
certain exceedingly definite conclusions. 
He -believed that the original simple 
teachings of Jesus had been perverted 
by commentators and inventors of creeds, 
and in a painstaking effort to satisfy his 
own soul as to just what is fundamental 
in Christianity he compiled that short 
and remarkable book, the Jefferson 
Bible. Here, thought he, is the essential 
part, the gist of all that the man Jesus 
taught; here is all that the Christian 
creeds have to accept and all that they 
cannot quarrel over. It has the. unique 
distinction of being a religious book pub- 
lished by the National Government 
through act of Congress. 


For a man so busy with the affairs of 
this world he made surprisingly frequent 
allusions to the spiritual. And his stand- 
point is never in doubt. Said he in a letter 
to Timothy Pickering: “The religion- 
builders have so distorted and deformed 
the doctrines of Jesus, so muffled them 
in mysticisms, fancies, and falsehoods, have 
caricatured them into forms so mon- 
strous and inconceivable, as to shock rea- 
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sonable thinkers, to revolt them against 
the whole, and drive them rashly to pro- 
nounce its founder an impostor. Had 
there never been a commentator, there 
never would have been an infidel.”’ And, 
again, to Dr. Benjamin Rush: “I am a 
Christian in the only sense in which He 
wished any one to be; sincerely attached 
to his doctrines, in preference to all 
others; ascribing to Himself every human 
excellence ;and believing He never claimed 
any other.” 


And yet this same amateur theologian 
and philosopher was of such a practical 
turn of mind that he was the first man 
to introduce the merino sheep from 
Spain, conducted extensive experiments 
in the breeding of blooded stock, and 
transplanted to this country from Eng- 
land and France several of the most 
valued varieties of pears, peaches and 
cherries. Verily, he knew not the curse 
of our age—over-specialization. 


Perhaps in all his wide range of activi- 
ties he was a failure—or, at least, a par- 
tial failure—in only one, that of public 
speaking. A slight throat defect, which 
gave his voice an odd huskiness, seemed 
to afflict him with a certain amount of 
difidence when he arose before an audi- 
ence. And yet, as an attorney in a day 
and in a colony expecting a constant dis- 
play of oratory in this profession, he was 
eminently successful. But the man’s thor- 
ough grasp of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law and his admirable manner 
of expressing himself on paper seem to 
have compensated for his lack of elo- 
quence. | 


ability to write—it was possibly 
the primal source of his national and 
international success. He was a maker of 
phrases—quotable phrases—one of the 
very few famous phrase-makers this coun- 
try has produced. “The whole art of 
government consists in the art of being 
honest.”’ “Let those flatter who fear; it 
is not an American art.” “Government 


_has nothing to do with opinion.” “Com- 


pulsion makes hypocrites, not converts.” 
“It is error alone that needs the support 
of government; truth can stand by it- 
self.” 

His state papers, his messages, even 
his personal letters frequently glitter 
with these sharp, succinct summaries of 
experience and philosophy. And the total 
amount of the writings of this “‘man of 
affairs” is staggering—nine bulky vol- 
umes in the Congressional edition, ten 
in the edition edited by Paul Ford. 


We have seen that he was a pioneer 
in this country in the study of the Eng- 
lish language; he might justly be rated 
as one of the pioneers in the study of 
Political Science. There had long been 
a unique tendency in his alma mater, 


William and Mary, toward a scientific 
investigation in this field; indeed, James 
Madison held in that early institution 
the first professorship of Political Science 
in America. And the writings of Jefter- 
son reveal that throughout his life he had 
delved into the subject, not in. the 
sketchy manner of Ben Franklin and 
other Colonial leaders, but with the 
scholar’s zeal for fundamentals and 
principles. 

Indeed, to Jefferson this getting down 
to “‘rock bottom”’ in any field he investi- 
gated was almost a passion. He wanted 
to understand—unhampered by precon- 
ceived notions and prejudices. A result 
was that it made him one of the most 
tactful, successful diplomats this nation 
ever sent abroad. For instance, he learned 
to understand the French, their notions, 
their ideals, their peculiarities, and un- 
doubtedly his presence in France in 1784 
saved the day for America when the 
unbending prejudices of Adams would 
have ruined the opportunity. 


He understood the art of politics as 
no other American of his hour under- 
stood it, and he used it in the only way 
it should ever be used,—to lead, and 
not to exploit, the common people. ““The 
vision of America is the vision of the 
lifting of the millions.” Jefferson be- 
lieved that with all the ardor of his 
democratic nature. Hence his constant 
demand for freedom of the press, free- 
dom of religion, free criticism of gov- 
ernment, whether just or unjust, and 
encouragement of the progress of science 
in all its branches. His view of European 
affairs had a sweep to it absolutely 
unique among American leaders in his 
day and not noticeably common among 
such leaders in our own day. And through 
this knowledge and insight he reached 
this firm conclusion — perhaps wrong, 
perhaps right—‘free trade with all na- 
tions, political connections with none.” 


The one genuine fear of his life was 
that which has since come upon us—cen- 
tralization of government at Washing- 
ton. And yet he caused the Louisiana 
Purchase and the ceding to the States by 
Virginia of the vast Northwest Terri- 
tory—two of the most centralizing acts 
of American history. It is but another 
evidence of the man’s wisdom; he would 
not permit a governmental theory to in- 
terfere with a national opportunity. But 
his governmental theory was clear 
enough. “A government rigorously fru- 
gal and simple.” “Let the general gov- 
ernment be reduced to foreign concerns 
only; reduced to a very simple organiza- 
tion, and a very inexpensive one; a few 
plain duties to be performed by a few 
servants.’ He maintained that “the three 
great departments of the government, 
Congress, the Executive, and the Judi- 
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ciary, should each keep to its sphere, 
neither of them encroaching upon any 
of the others.” He demanded for the 
State every power not expressly yielded 
by the Constitution to the general gov- 
ernment. 


ND NOw this marvel of versatility, 

having been lawyer, planter, states- 
man, diplomat, author, architect, scholar, 
and investigator of religions, philosophies, 
and practical sciences, turned in his last 
years to the task of educator. With his 
broad knowledge went what is conspicu- 
ously absent in modern scholarship—a 
leaping imagination. And the greatest 
leap of his imagination or of any Amer- 
ican imagination of his day, resulted in 
the first genuine attempt toward a uni- 
versity in our nation, the University of. 
Virginia. 

For forty years Jefferson had been 
pondering over just such an educational 
institution. By 1800, as revealed in a 
letter to Dr. Priestly, his plan was fully 
outlined. From 1815 to 1826 that uni- 
versity was the chief object of his 
thought and activity. He realized keenly 
that there was then not even an approach 
toward a real university in America. 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and most of 
the now famous schools of New Eng- 


land were at that time mainly refuges 


for broken-down preachers of the faiths 
supporting the particular colleges. 

In such an hour he came forward with 
the astounding proposal of a non-denomi- 
national university. He demanded ex- 


_perts, not in creeds or theologies, but in 


the subjects they were to teach. He re- 
quired that in this audacious project 
there should be something more than the 
old field-school method of question and 
answer, the cut-and-dried recitation 
method upon .a word-for-word mastery 
of a text-book. He perceived the inspira- 
tional advantages of the lecture system 
for advanced students. 

Moreover, he foresaw the necessity of 
more than a course in liberal arts; to him 
a university meant a wide variety of 
parallel courses, so that “any person 
might find instruction in any subject.” 
And to accomplish these ideals he hoped 
“to draw from Europe the first charac- 
ters of science by considerable tempta- 


tions.’”’ His proposal to bring over and 


hire in a body the entire faculty of the 
greatest university in Europe quite 
bowled over his Board of Advisors, but 
it at least gave them some conception of 
what he was driving at. 

Note that phrase, ‘‘by considerable 
temptations.”’ He was the first—and per- 
haps the last—American university trus- 
tee who held that a professor should re- 
ceive a professional man’s salary. So far 


(Continued on Page 378) 
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The Romance of a Paper Man and a Marble Woman 


drew Brescia’s always disordered 


NE of the invitations to Jolaine’s 
() wedding laid unopened on An- 
desk. He had scarcely been in the studio 


of late, and barely preceded Jolaine, all 


eagerness and animation. 

“Oh, Gintzy, isn’t it glorious that 
our effort has had such a big  suc- 
cess? I’ll be on easy street from now 
on, and we can get married and live 
happily. every after. I’ve never loved 
any girl but you.” 

Jolaine, stunned and _ inarticulate 
dropped onto a low foot-stool and wept 
aloud. Concerned for her, Andrew 
helped her to arise, and soothed gently: 
‘- “Don’t cry, Gintzy. I didn’t mean to 
shock you.” 

“‘Andy—Andy, dear, didn’t you know? 
Mother sent you an invitation, and I 
ran in to tell you my secret. I’ve been 
m—.” 

What she would have confided was 
checked by the chatter of friends com- 
ing up the stairway. 

“You mustn’t be seen like this, 
Gintzy. Go by the back stairs and 
hurry!” 

With tears still streaming down her 
face, Jolaine stumbled out of the room 
saying : “Forgive me, Andy—lI never 
suspected—”’ 

Andrew Brescia managed to get rid 
of his visitors, and then _ hurriedly 
searched his desk for Mrs. Painter’s 
familiar handwriting. Jolaine was to 
be married the night after his own din- 
ner and reception. With the invitation 
still in his trembling hands he was too 
dazed to notice the entrance of Jolaine’s 
mother. 

“Andrew Brescia, have you just 
opened that invitation I mailed you 
nearly a week ago? Why, Andrew, are 
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you sick?”’ Mrs. Painter was shocked at 
the altered appearance, and _ concern 
dominated her face and manner. “I hope 
it is nothing serious, Andrew. I came 
to ask you to give away the bride.” 


“Does Jolaine want me to do that?” 
came in a hoarse whisper from white 
set lips. 

“Yes, indeed, we have no men in our 
immediate family, and Jolaine would 
dearly love to have you take part in her 
wedding.” 

“Have you seen her in the last hour?” 

“No, I’ve not spoken to her since 
early morning. I promised her I’d ask 
you. What shall I tell her?” 

“Tell her I am faithful unto death, 
and will do whatever she wishes.”’ 

Mrs. Painter found Jolaine walking 
the floor, disheveled and tearstained, and 
she exclaimed, after hearing the message: 
“Please don’t say any more, mother, I 
can’t bear it. I would rather die than 
hurt Andy.” 

“TI don’t understand,” 
puzzled mother. 


* * * 


stammered the 


HE wedding was over; the bride 
and groom had slipped away from 
the departing guests, lights were out 
and the streets deserted, when Andrew 


Brescia staggered down to his studio, 


thankful to be alone. 

‘“‘Jolaine was as much surprised as 
I was to find that she owns my Golden 
Poppy, so that couldn’t have been the 
secret she tried to tell me.” He went 
into an antiroom where a clay model of 
his statue stood uncovered. “Her hus- 
band,” and he winced at the word, “‘ob- 


_ jected to my copying her dear face and 


form, but he cannot prevent my worship 
of her. But I’m out of it so what’s the 
use ?”’ 


Three of his cronies, lingering after 
the wedding feast, decided that they 
would pay a late visit. at the studio. 

“Little Andy has been looking peaked 
and drawn for the last few days,” one 
said. 

“He looked like Banquo’s ghost to- 
night. Let’s go down and drag him 
across the street and make him cough 
up for the coffee and doughnuts. He 
has been living too high lately. Let’s 
get him back to earth again.” They 
took each others arms and zigzaged 
across the street whistling and singing 
foolishly. At the studio they banged 
and rattled the door, uttering a familiar 
call ending in “Handy, dandy, Andy, 
come running when we call you.” 

Not another sound broke the still- 
ness as a clock in a nearby church 
steeple struck two. 

Andrew Brescia listened intently until 
he recognized the voices and sensed their 
command, but he was not to be turned 
from his purpose. Benumbed by the 
long, tense struggle for self control he 
calmly switched off the light. Feeling 
his way in the semi-darkness he crouched 
at the base of the clay model: “The 
lights are out; good night, Jolaine, be- 
loved.” Then the sharp crack of his 
pistol brought a policeman running. 
There was not a soul in the street ex- 
cept the three roystering artists, still 
arm in arm silhouetted against the op- 
posite building like shadow pictures. 
They were near the top of the rising 
street, dancing and singing with gusto. 

“Razzle, dazzle! How drunk I am 
and I don’t give a damn—Razzle—” 

The policeman still searching dili- 
gently each doorway and dark corner 
muttered, “I would be willing to swear 
on a stack of Bibles that I heard a 
shot!” 


Harp Strings Swept By Many 


Hands 


Under the above title there appears an attractive vol- 
ume of verse—the first anthology of verse from Holly- 
wood. The book is'compiled and edited by Emmy Matt 
Rush of Hollywood, herself an accomplished writer and 
poet. This beautiful book of 160 pages is bound in peb- 
bled blue cloth with the title stamped in gold on the cover 
and carrying poems from well-known writers as well as 
other professional men and women, educators, business 
men, and many who are prominent in social, literary, and 
every day life of Hollywood and vicinity. 

In speaking of Harp Strings, Mrs. Rush states: “Hol- 
lywood has given much to the world in the field of 
artistry but up to this time we have never had an anthol- 


ogy of verse from Hollywood’s own poets. It was sur- 
prisingly gratifying to receive the beautiful bits of verse 
that came into my hands. from the unpublished writers of 
Hollywood—from writers whose mortal span of life num- 
bers from six years to sixty, and from every walk of life. 
The material received was so very fine that I felt loath 
to return any of it. 

The edition of Harp Strings is limited. The book sells 
for $1.50, and is ideal for a Christmas gift. Address— 
Emmy Matt Rush, 1533 Fairfax Avenue No., Holly- 
wood, California. Further announcement of the book will 
appear in a later issue. 
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The Curse of the Pharaoh 


By ERNEST KLETTE 


Colonel Charles. Gordon on the 

Transatlantic liner. In the few 
days of our voyage we became fast 
friends.. I learned, though he told of 
it reluctantly, that he won his title in 
the battle of Argonne. Since the war 
he had become a student of the ancient 
history, customs and language of the 
people of Egypt. When I met him he 
was on his way to that country that he 
might, first hand, study the recent dis- 
coveries made in the tomb of Tut-ac- 
ahmen. At London we separated, he 
to continue his voyage to Egypt; I to 
travel in Europe. 

After our separation he gained con- 
siderable international prominence be- 
cause of his discovery of the ancient 
tomb of Thothmes II, near Thebes, and 
because of the valuable treasures found 
there. Aside from the monetary value 
of his find, it proved to be of consid- 
erable scientific significance and added 
greatly to the knowledge of the history 
and custom of the ancient Egyptian 
people. 

Being interested in this subject I 
wrote Colonel Gordon, after his re- 
turn to America, to obtain first hand 
knowledge of his discovery. In reply 
to my letter I received a kind invita- 
tion to visit him at his home that we 
might discuss the matter at first hand 
and at our leisure and that he might 
show me some of the treasures which 
he had brought home with him. 

Colonel Gordon was a bachelor of 
considerable means, and lived in a beau- 


ig was three years since I first met 


tiful mansion set back in_ spacious 


grounds. It was evening when I ar- 
rived at his home. I was somewhat 
startled at being met at the door by an 
Egyptian in native dress. He spoke ex- 
cellent English, showed me into a large 
room brilliantly lighted, where he bade 
me be seated, informed me that the 
Colonel would appear in a few mo- 
ments, and left the room. 

While waiting for Colonel Gordon to 
appear, I took mental note of the room. 
The Egyptian idea had been carried 


out fully in every detail. Tapestries 


and curtains were all of Egyptian de- 
sign. The pictures on the walls were 
of the pyramids, the sphinx and the 


_ Nile by night, with the silvery moon- 


light reflecting in the water and tall 
palm trees growing on its banks. The 
trinkets about the room were Egyptian, 
genuine treasures, no doubt, brought by 


_ the colonel from Egypt. 


My further observations were inter- 


rupted by the entry of Colonel Gordon, 


who gave me a hearty hand shake and 
welcome. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Hal,” he said, ‘but I was unavoidably 
detained for a few moments.” 

“Glad to see you again, Colonel,” I 
answered. “I have been greatly inter- 
ested in this room in the few moments 
that I have waited.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “we have tried to 
carry out the Egyptian scheme fully 
here. I became so enthused when I dis- 
covered the tomb of the Pharaoh, of 
which you know, that I have almost be- 
come an Egyptian myself.” 

“It must have been a wonderful ex- 
perience,” I said, “this delving in the 


past of five thousand years ago.” 


“Yes, it was,” he continued. “It gave 
me an opportunity which few have had, 
to study these aneient peoples. We pride 
ourselves on our wonderful twentieth 
century knowledge, but their scientific 
knowledge was almost as great as ours. 
It was only in mechanical knowledge 
that they were lacking. That, no doubt, 
was due in great measure, to necessity. 
You remember our old saying in Amer- 
ica, that “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. Nature was kind to them. 
The Nile furnished their transportation 
from one end of the nation to the other. 
The annual overflow of the river did 
their irrigating for them. When they 
scratched the ground with a stick it 
produced abundantly. | 

Nor were they entirely lacking in 
mechanical knowledge. Just consider 
that they moved the enormous blocks of 
stone composing the sphinx many miles 
across the desert, as they did also the 
materials built into the great pyramids.” 

“I note,” I said laughing, ‘“‘that you 
have even carried out your Egyptian 
scheme to the point of having an Egyp- 
tian servant.” | 

“Yes,” replied the colonel, “Abed 
Bey was one of my faithful employees 
when I opened the ancient tomb. When 
I returned to America he desired to re- 
turn with me, so I engaged him.” 

“And are these some of the treasures 
which you found in the tomb,” I in- 
quired, pointing to several articles on 
the mantel. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Under the agree- 
ment between the Egyptian and British 
governments, most of the valuables were 
placed in the museum in Cairo, and a 
few in London. You know the Egyptian 
people are very jealous of the removal 
of these treasures from their country, 
and I was only permitted to retain a 
few articles, but these are. priceless to 
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me. For instance, this little vase which 
I found in the tomb is more than five 
thousand years old and I would not 
part with it at any price. This small 
polished stone was a jewel, suspended 
from a gold chain, and worn, no doubt, 
about the neck of an Egyptian princess. 
Here is a little ivory carving, which 
shows the fine art of that time.” 

“You say that the Egyptians are 
jealous of the removal of these treas- 
ures from their country,” I said. “Is 


there any feeling against the opening 


of the old tombs?” 

“Scarcely any,” he replied. “It is all 
done in the interest of science. It would 
be different if the purpose was robbery, 
or if the objects were removed from a 
tomb recently constructed. Under those 
conditions, the sensibilities of the people 
would be disturbed. But not so in enter- 
ing these ancient, dusty caverns. ‘Their 
greatest interest comes from a national 
pride, which is opposed to the removal 
of these articles from the country. In 


this they are right, and I fully justify | 


their viewpoint.”’ 

“Tell, me Colonel,” I said eagerly, 
“how did you come to find this tomb?” 

“Well, mostly by chance and good 
fortune,’ he replied. ‘‘As you recall, I 
had for several years been making a 
study of Egyptian writings. I went to 
Egypt three years ago to better study 
these writings. While in Cairo, a faded 
piece of papyrus fell into my hands. It 
was badly damaged. Only after long 
study, and the application of certain 
chemicals to bring out the hieroglyphics 
more clearly, was I able to decipher it. 
It described the tomb of Thothmes II 
and his queen, and in a general way 
gave its location. 

“After the hieroglyphics had been de- 
ciphered, it took months of effort to dis- 
cover the tomb. We did much excavat- 
ing before the correct place was found. 
When, however, it was discovered, there 
Was yet required many more months of 
effort, and the unwinding of much dip- 
lomatic red tape, before we could get 
the permit of the Egyptian government 
to open the tomb. 

“Finally the permit was granted, and 
I began the delicate task of opening the 
last resting place of the Pharaoh and 
his queen. Several outer chambers were 
first opened, which contained many 
valuable treasures, consisting of the 
chariot of the king, and many vases 
and other articles, most of which were 
removed to Cairo. At length we came 
to the main chamber in which lay the 
mumified remains of the king and queen. 
It was gorgeous in its furnishings, fine 
gold lace, and articles of gold and silver. 
The contents of that room if placed 
on sale would bring a cool million. The 
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Southern Pacific’s Martinez-Benicia Bridge 


Senator Samuel M. Shortridge, President Paul Shoup of Southern Pacific Company and officials and participants at 
dedication of Southern Pacific’s Martinez-Benicia Bridge 


NY REVIEW of the history and 
growing economic importance of 
California in the sisterhood of 

states must include the prominent part 
that railroad development and transpor- 
tation has played and is playing in bring- 
ing settlers to the state and in opening 
the state’s economic resources to the far 
eastern markets. | 
Improvements and extensions made by 
the Southern Pacific will always be of 
interest to the West since they reflect 
the health and progress of the Golden 
State’s many activities. The railroad pio- 
neered the Pacific slope, and its con- 
struction of the Overland Route will 
ever remain an epic in the growing civili- 
zation of America. It should be remem- 
bered that the construction of that route 
was carried on in the face of doubt and 
opposition and that its promoters were 


told that they were “plunging.” Today 


the services and accomplishments of this 
one route of the Southern Pacific testify 


to the foresight and confidence of its 


builders. 


For those readers who watch the 


human scene intimately and whose range 


of interest is not limited between yester- 
day and tomorrow, the dedication of the 
Southern Pacific’s Martinez - Benici1 
bridge is a milestone in the econom‘c 
development of tHe state. The erection 
of the bridge might be considered the 
true completion of the Overland Route 
since all trains operated on both the 
Overland and Shasta routes now run 
under their own motive power to and 
from their Oakland mole terminal. _ 


Previous to 1879 all east and north 
bound Southern Pacific trains leaving 
the Oakland terminal were routed via 
Altamont Pass and Tracy to Davis and 
Sacramento. During that year the rail- 
road extended its Sacramento - Suisun 
Fairfield line to Benicia and constructed 
its first train ferry, the Solano. On De- 
cember 28, 1879, the train ferry was 
placed in service between Port Costa 
and Benicia and all main line trains 
operated via that route. With the in- 
crease of traffic the railroad constructed 
and placed in service in 1914 a second 
train ferry, the Contra Costa. 


Construction of a bridge across the 


upper reaches of San Francisco Bay had 
long been contemplated by the railroad. 
At the time the train ferries were placed 
in operation both freight and passenger 
trafic were not large enough to make 
the bridge project economically feasible. 
But during the last decade traffic has so 
increased, that delays in transporting the 
trains across Suisun Bay became costly. 
On May 31, 1928 the railroad author- 
ized $12,000,000 expenditure for the 
construction of a bridge. 

As early as the late ’80s and again in 
1914 the railroad’s engineers had con- 
sidered sites for the construction of a 
bridge. On June 8, 1927, preliminary 
investigation was begun on the site on 
which the bridge is now erected. Follow- 
ing the granting of approval for the 
construction of the bridge given by the 
City of Martinez, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the War Depart- 
ment, construction was begun May 1, 
1929. The bridge was erected in the 
record time of eighteen months, better- 
ing the original estimates of engineers 
by approximately six weeks. It marked 

(Continued on Page 370) 
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The League of Western Writers 


Comment on Its Past and Posstbilities 


HE League of Western Writers 

was organized some four or five 
years ago‘in the Pacific Northwest. 

The first convention was held at Seattle 
in 1927. At Portland the year follow- 
ing, the second annual convention was 
held under the presidency of Colonel E. 
Hofer. In 1929 the League met in San 
Francisco, where Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain was president. The fourth annual 
convention just closed, under presidency 
of Ethel Cotton, was the culmination of 
a series of meetings which for excellence 
and enthusiasm would have done credit 
to an organization of more mature years 
and much larger membership. Great 
credit is due those zealous and public- 
spirited men and women of Oregon and 
Washington who with vision and self- 


sacrifice laid the foundations of the 


League. They were ably assisted by lead- 
ers from British Columbia. And great 
credit is likewise due President Ethel 
Cotton and Secretary Harry Noyes 
Pratt, and those officers and leaders in 
the League who planned and carried to 
successful completion the recent epoch- 
making meeting. I’oo much could hardly 
be said of the executive ability, the or- 


ganizing genius, the leadership, the dip- 


lomacy and the literary grasp of the 
the retiring president. 


WORD of editorial comment will not 
be amiss at this time in connection 
with the scholarly resume of the conven- 
tion by the new president, Dr. Ellwood 
Smith, and the keen analysis of accom- 
plishments and failures by retiring Presi- 
dent Ethel Cotton. | 
During the first year of its existence 
the League flourished under a simple 


form of constitution. At the Portland — 


meeting there was adopted a well framed 
set of by-laws. In some particulars this 
working document did not go sufficiently 
far, especially in matters governing the 
formation and conduct of chapters or 
branches. This defect was strengthened 
somewhat at the San Francisco conven- 
tion, but far-reaching amendments 
amounting to practically an entire new 
code were drafted and adopted at the 
recent session. 

Under the original by-laws, member- 
ship was of two kinds: active and asso- 
ciate. Any person interested in the de- 
velopment of letters or the creative arts 
might become an associate member. 
Those who aspired to active membership 
were required to measure up to such lit- 
erary standards as were set by the Ad- 
visory Board. This was without doubt a 


By ArtHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman Board of Directors 


wise provision as quality of authorship 
and literary excellence is in no manner 
measured by the quantity of the output 
or the number of books an author has to 
his credit. It is doubtful whether any 


yardstick of excellence can be devised 


better suited to the requirements of the 
League or that would better maintain a 
satisfactory literary standard. 


yer the present writer assumed the 
presidency he found a splendid 
groundwork laid. For the most part the 
members were enthusiastic and coopera- 


tive. The ideals of work were high; the: 


objectives were sound. We found need 
for organization, business management, 
and aggressive leadership. With the 
assistance of willing helpers we succeed- 
ed in securing a closer definition of the 
work. As might have been expected there 
was inherited from the Portland meet- 
ing a financial deficit. A one dollar mem- 
bership fee, as at first pertained, or a 
three or five dollar fee, where the mem- 
bership is limited to a few, will not yield 
sufficient revenue to develop and main- 
tain such an organization. 


In consequence the chief work of the 


year, aside from arranging for and carry- 
ing out a convention program, was to- 
ward increasing the membership and 
strengthening the organization. That the 
League might be more than local, cor- 
respondence was set up with approxi- 
mately one thousand prospects through- 
out the territory of the League. The sec- 
retary for that year, finding it impossible 
to serve, one of my own associates volun- 
teered and devoted several months to the 
work. But as no financial aid was con- 
tributed by the city that entertained the 
convention, and a clerk and stenographer 
gave freely of time to the work, the 
actual cost to the president and secretary 
of that year was several hundred dollars. 
Then, too, time and money were devoted 
to the beginning of a League library. 
This activity should be carried forward 
aggressively. 


N RETIRING from the presidency the 

present writer recommended a more 
stable form of organization and incor- 
poration, thus to lend confidence when 
seeking financial aid or benefactions for 
the League. Under authorization from 
the 1929 convention he, with two asso- 
ciates, Messrs. Ben Field and Harr 
Wagner, secured from the State of Cali- 


fornia late in the autumn of that year 
a charter. Since that time the League has 
been an incorporated body, and as such, 
subject to control of the Corporation 
Commissioner. It is unfortunate that this 
fact is not generally known to the mem- 
bership, as few outside those who attend- 
ed the business meeting this year know 
of our forward step. In order that our 
members may be acquainted with the 
situation, the charter is printed here- 
with. 


Because the by-laws recently adopted 
at Berkeley were drafted without due 
consideration to the existence of the 
charter, it was found necessary to sub- 
stitute in a number of places the word- 
ing “Board of Directors” for “Advisory 
Board.” Such substitution seems to have 
created the impression in some quarters 
that the Advisory Board is. being de- 
prived of ‘certain powers and _ rights. 
Every incorporated body has a govern- 
ing board and the changes made were 
necessary to avoid any possibility of tech- 
nical difficulties, and to protect the 
League. Provision is made whereby the 
Board of Directors may pass over to the 
Advisory Board the actual administra- 
tion of affairs as before. The by-laws 
should, next year, be placed in complete 
harmony with the charter. 


OPE had been expressed that Los 
Angeles would entertain the League 
in 1930. When it was determined other- 
wise, the undersigned, as past president, 
urged that the meeting be not again 
held in San Francisco, his home city, 
although financial support had been prom- 
ised in such event. As chairman of the 
Board of Directors he urged the Ber- 
keley Chamber of Commerce to con- 
tribute $500 toward the meeting if held 
in that city. The officers secured the 
money and we extend appreciation to 
the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, the 
Alameda County Board of Supervisors, 
and to the Claremont Hotel for courtesy 
and cooperation, and we here express the 
hope and belief that the entertaining city 
for next year will be liberal in the sup- 
port of the convention. 


A of which points again to the fact 
that the present corps of officers un- 
der no less a leader than Dr. Ellwood 
Smith, have on their hands a problem 
of no mean proportions. The branch 
Leagues need funds but the parent or- 
ganization must not be penalized. Num- 
bers are needed, both for enthusiasm and 
to create a treasury, and such an organ- 
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ization will not warrant too high a fee. 
A permanent secretary is needed, but 
such can not be secured and held with- 
out an honorarium somewhat adequate. 
Dr. Ellwood Smith as president, A. M. 
Stephen as secretary and E. A. Lucas as 


Articles of Incorporation of the League of 


Know ALL MEN By THESE PRESENTS: 
AT WE, the undersigned, all of 
whom are citizens and residents of 
California, do hereby voluntarily 
associate ourselves together for the pur- 
pose of incorporating in a non-profit or- 
ganization under Title XII, Part Four, 
Division First of the Civil Code of the 
State of California. 
And we hereby further certify: . 
First. That the name of said associa- 
tion will be THE LEAGUE OF WESTERN 
WRITERS. 
Second. That the purposes for which 


this association is formed are: fur-. 


ther the cause of literature and the crea- 
tive arts in all their branches; to im- 
prove the literary product; to create in- 
terest in letters and kindred subjects; to 
keep alive our literary inheritance, and 
to encourage progress and advancement 
and especially through cooperative meas- 
ures, to assist the members of this asso- 
ciation in their productive endeavors and 
in their contacts with literary critics, 
editors and publishers. | 

Third. To edit, print, publish, circu- 
late, take subscriptions for, buy and sell 
articles, stories, books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, bulletins, monographs, papers, 
pictures, maps, drawings, scores, plays, 
manuscripts and publications of any kind, 
and to adopt, buy, establish or acquire 
and issue an official publication. 

Fouth. To create a permanent library 
of all books, articles, manuscripts, draw- 
ings, photographs, compositions and other 
materials in the field of creative art, the 
work of those now residing in or who 
have at any time lived and worked in the 
territory of the League; also all titles or 


the most satisfactory method of 

acquiring knowledge is through 
personal. experiences. Indeed a member 
of the California State Board of Educa- 
tion recently said that efforts are being 
made to supply students with these ex- 
periences in the class room. 

In his book, “Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings,” George Dorsey stresses 
the same point and adds that not only do 
we learn by personal experiences but also 


Pi te ies today stress the fact that 


treasurer, and the other general officers, 
must have the support of every loyal 
League member. And our friends across 
the border at Vancouver should have 
that whole-souled backing in their 1931 
session which they have hitherto given 


materials with said territory as their 
locale. 

Fifth. To acquire by purchase or 
otherwise, buy, own, possess, hold, let, 
lease, hire, rent, mortgage, hypothecate, 
grant, bargain, sell or otherwise secure 
and dispose of and generally deal in all 
kinds. of real estate and personal prop- 
erty for the purposes of this association. 
Also, to lend money and to receive, own 
and hold security for the payment of the 
same, or otherwise to take, own and hold 
any and all kinds and classes of securi- 
ties for the repayment of money loaned, 
including mortgages and pledges, or real 
and personal property, stocks, bonds, 
notes and all other kinds of securities, 
and to fully satisfy and discharge all such 
mortpages and pledges when the money 
loaned is repaid; also to borrow money 
and to hypothecate, mortgage or pledge 
any or all of its property, stocks, notes, 
bonds or other securities as security for 
the payment thereof or otherwise; and 
generally to do and to perform any and 
every act and thing being necessary, 
proper or expedient by its directors in 


the operating, conducting, maintaining 


and protecting the business or property 
of said association in any or all branches 
of its departments within the objects of 
the association, to the same purpose and 
with the same effect as can be done by a 
natural person. 

Sixth. To charge and collect initia- 
tion fees and membership dues; to deter- 
mine upon types of membership and dues 
and fees therefor; to receive donations 
and gifts; to provide for the terms of 
admission to membership, and to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for members. 


In Retrospect 


By ETHEL CoTTON 
Past President, League of Western Writers 
through the experiences of others. To 
quote Mr. Dorsey: “If you tell me that’s 
a toadstool or the water is cold, it saves 
me time.” 

Those of us who served on the pro- 
gram .committee of the League Conven- 
tion had experiences which we feel need 
not be repeated. It is possible that if we 


tell the next committee where the water 


is cold or which are toadstools it will 
save time. 
Edwin Carlisle Litsey has written a 
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the sessions on this side of the boundary. 
The League of Western Writers holds 
much of promise. If all members will 
work single minded for its upbuilding, 
it can be made a power for good through- 
out the country. 


Western Writers 


Seventh. To serve as a Clearing house 


for its members; to provide for the 
establishment of branches and their affili- 
ation; and for the affiliation of indepen- 
dent groups and sociieties; to build up a 
department of criticism to which may be 
submitted manuscripts, etc., of its mem- 
bers; to provide for a placement bureau 
or agency to bring the product of its 
members more readily to the attention 
of publishers or producers; to procure 
adequate copyright legislation; to assist 
in protecting the literary product of its 
members; and to disseminate information 
as to their rights and interests as authors. 

Eighth. That the principal office for 
the transaction of the business of the cor- 
poration will be located in the City and 
County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia. ‘hat the number of directors of 
such association shall at the time of this 
incorporation be three and at no time 
shall be greater than nine. The names 
and residence of the directors who are 
appointed for the first year and to serve 
until the election and qualification of 
their successors are as follows: | 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

San Francisco. 
BEN F. FIe.p, 

Los Angeles. 
Harr WAGNER, 

San Francisco. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we, the said 
persons hereby associationg for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to these Articles of 
Incorporation, have hereunto set our 
hands this 20th day of December, 1929. 

ARTHUR H, CHAMBERLAIN, 
BEN F. FIexp, 
Harr WAGNER. 


poem, the first stanza of which reads: 


“What would we do in this world of 
ours 
Were it not for the dreams ahead? 
For thorns are mixed with the fragrant 
| flowers, 
No matter which path we tread.” 


The program committee had a defin- 
nite dream, a vision as to the kind of 
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Why Go to College? 


HY GO TO COLLEGE? Each indi- 

\ X vidual must consider the desir- 
ability of going to college as 

a problem personal to himself. He must 
inquire whether his ability to assimilate 
knowledge and his willingness to work 
at academic tasks are such as to justify 
his directing to his college course four or 
five years of time and six or seven thou- 
sand dollars. Certainly no student should 


be admitted to college who cannot satisfy 
the test of ability, and no one should be 


allowed to remain unless he uses his 
time to advantage. Professor Erskine 
once said, “A college education is the 
only thing that people pay money for, 
then defy the world to give it to them.” 
Too many of our college students fit 
into this definition. 

Why go to college? Is it because you 
do not know quite what else to do when 
you finish four years of high school with 
its regular routine, and you are thrown 
upon your own resources? If this is your 
state of mind, is it not likely that you 


will be in the same predicament at the 


end of four more years? Are you going 
to college because you wish to escape 
hard work, or at least to postpone it for 
four or five years? Are your parents 
urging a college education that you may 
avoid labor? There is no easy path to 


high intellectual achievements or to the 


best preparation for life’s tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. | 

Why go to college? Is it because 
“everyone else” is going? Are you merely 
dazzled by the glamor of college life or 
sucked in by the almost irresistible drift 
of modern youth? If this is your only 
reason for going to college, it would be 
far better for you to go to work. 

Why go to college? Is it that you may 
be guided on the pathway of learning by 
the great sign posts of Truth? Are you 
going to college because of your eternal 
hunger for knowledge, knowledge that 
map ripen into wisdom and understand- 
ing that may contribute to rational liv- 
ing? “Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom; and with all thy 
getting get understanding.” 

There are in the United States today 
about 1,000 schools for higher educa- 
tion. Since the founding of our republic 
approximately 1,000,000 young men and 
women have graduated from these insti- 
tutions of learning. Today three-quarters 
of a million are attending them. The 
prosperity of the nation will provide the 
economic basis for the sending of more 
people to college in the future. It is no 
longer a question as to whether one can 


By Frances N. AHL | 


afford to send his son or his daughter to 
college, but whether one can afford not 
to do so. College education is no longer 


.a luxury or an exception; it is a neces- 


sity, a tradition. Children of the great 


democratic American masses are look-— 


ing to college today as naturally as the 
past generation looked to high school; 
and a college education is more neces- 
sary for the youth of today than was a 
high school education for their parents. 
The crowded numbers in our colleges 
indicates that competition in the field of 
education is becoming atute. T‘hus the 
individual with only a high school edu- 
cation is at a great disadvantage. 


According to Dean Thomas G. Burt 


of Occidental College, only one person 
out of every 150,000 without a college 
education rises to prominence, whereas 
statistics show that 800 persons out of 
every 150,000 who have had college 
educations achieve places of distinction. 
Hence a college education multiplies the 
opportunity for leadership 800 fold. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the leaders in 
the field of activity come from the col- 
lege trained group. Fifty-nine per cent 
of those listed in ‘““Who’s Who’ are 


college graduates. 


The cash value of a college education 
as estimated by Dean Lord of the Bos- 
ton University College of Business Ad- 
ministyation, is $72,000 ; of a high school 
education $33,000. The average maxi- 
mum income of the untrained man is 
$1,200; of the high school graduate 
$2,200; and of the college graduate 
$6,000. The total earnings of the three 


up to sixty years of age are $45,000, 


$78,000 and $150,000 respectively. 


The untrained man goes to work when 
fourteen years of age and reaches his 
maximum income at fifty. Due to the 
fact that he started work so early, his 
health begins to decline at this point and 
in the next ten years his capacity for 
earning rapidly decreases. In fact, more 
than sixty out of every one hundred un- 
trained workers are dependent on others 
for support at the age of sixty. But the 


college trained man reaches his maxi-— 


mum earning capacity at this age. 


It is a well established fact that any 
young man or woman well equipped with 
a college education increases his ,or her 
chances of earning a living and of a 
more rapid: advancement in any line of 
business, 200 to 300 per cent, provided 
that he or she possesses the necessary 
requisites for success. It is college men 
and women who are taking the lead in 


the industrial and business life of the 
world today. 
In the words of President Hoover, 
“Any one who can do the work should 
be allowed to go to college for the very 
distinct reason that the American system 
of education is not simply a matter of 
training boys and girls in getting some 
knowledge and technique, but it is a 
system of sifting and winnowing the 
population for leaders.’”” What America 
needs is a supply of leaders, and our col- 
lege system is providing this need. 

Throughout history the real builders 
and protectors of our nation have been 
college men. More than one-half of the 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were college graduates. Since the 
Civil War we have had but two presi- 
dents who were never college students. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson 
and Herbert Hoover, all outstanding 
figures, are distinctly and in many re- 
spects typically college men. The ten 
secretaries of the present cabinet are 
products of American colleges and uni- 
versities. lf we examine the membership 
of Congress we find a large percentage 
with higher education. In our Federal | 
Judiciary the trend toward collegiate 
preparation is even more marked. The 
only man in our history who has served 
both as President and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court was a distinguished 
college graduate. | 

Thus the college holds a uniquely 
strategic position in our national life. It 
is a dependable means of finding gifted 
and serviceable men and women for 
political leadership — men and women 
looking for the happiness of the nation 
instead of their own happiness; men and 
women dedicated to the principle of 
service—that principle inculcated by col- 
lege training and fostered and nourished 
by the memories and ideals of their alma 
maters. Ithe college is a needed agency 
to draw talents forth from the crowd; 
to provide leaders who will give expres- 
sion and form and plan to the aspirations 
of the masses who wish for higher things 
than they have an art or science or 
technique of their own to accomplish; to 
open many highways of happiness among 
which the multitudes may _ register 
choices. And it is of utmost importance 
that the leaders of this democracy be 
wise, wise in a wisdom commensurate 
with the significance of the issues com- 
mitted to their hands. | 

The presence and the voice of the 
college graduates are of utmost value in 
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HERE are birds and _ birdies! 


There is the bird of Jove, the. 


eagle, worshipped by many when 
stamped on the coin of the realm. There 
is the bird of Paradise pursued for its 
beautiful plumage, and there are the 
birds of ordinary feather that flock to- 
gether like the Wren and the rest of 
us. Her name was Brown so she was 
dubbed Brown Wren by us girls. 

‘The Wren was private secretary to 
one of New York’s moneyed men with 
more millions than letters in his name— 
Ivanho Byrd. You never saw his name 
splashed in the Sunday papers but he 
was a prime mover behind the scenes 
of many a Broadway show. You re- 
member Harry Lawson, the young com- 
poser whose pretty tunes were whistled 
along the street of bright lights! Well, 
when he suddenly passed out he left 
behind an unfinished score and his wife, 
the beautiful bird of Paradise! Birds 
will chatter and the Wren, while serv- 
ing her employer diligently, often ex- 
pressed herself openly about some of the 
things he did. Byrd had the golden 
eagles and she had to go out and spend 
them for him without stint on the bird 
of Paradise. 

The Wren was often late to luncheon, 
for after she finished her work in the 
office she had to select the flowers that 
were sent to the bird of Paradise each 
day with Ivan Byrd’s card. The blos- 
soms varied with the season and were 
always costly. The Wren bought all 
the gifts that Byrd gave away to other 
women. When the Wren came in this 
day all out of breath we chirped in a 
cheerful chorus: 

“Well, what did you get her today?” 


“Oh, orchids at fabulous figure! And _ 


I had to go to Tiffany’s to look at dia- 
mond rings, so that is why I am so late! 
I’m simply famished; what is there in 
the way of special platters today?’ She 
scanned the menu and then ordered the 
cold meat-and-potato-salad platter with 
a cup of coffee. 

“A diamond ring,” we girls gasped 
incredulously, “does it mean an engage- 
ment? Is he going to marry her—at 
last ?”’ 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,’ said the 
Wren, munching a roll, “for I had to 
price the most gorgeous rings and select 
one I liked .. .”’ the Wren sighed and 
looked down at her own simple engage- 
ment ring; it was not exactly cheap but 
it was certainly simple for she was en- 
gaged to marry the “pro” of a golf 
club who had had the misfortune to 


Birdies 
By Grace HADLEY 


sprain his wrist in a motor accident and 
there he was—out of a job. So the 
Wren had to keep on working for Ivan 
Byrd, run his errands, buy his gifts for 
the bird of Paradise. 

“But his wife,” we began when we 
could get breath, “what of her?” 


“Oh, she got her divorce and ali- 
mony, but I don’t think she wanted the 
divorce one bit. I think she was really 
fond of him, but sh 

“Is the Bird herself so very beauti- 
ful?” we asked the Wren. 

“Yes, she is really beautiful, not bril- 
liant but clever; she’s what I’d call a 
clever bird. You’ve heard those lines 
about the cleverest bird and the queerest 

“No,” we chorused, “‘let’s hear them!”’ 

‘““They’re not original with me, but 
somehow they hit the mark: 

‘“There’s been a bug for every bird, 
Since this old world began, 

But the cleverest bird is Woman, 

And the queerest bug is Man!”’ 

Well, it wasn’t very long after that 
there was a wedding, but so quiet there 
was no mention of it whatever in the 
society columns, nothing but a simple 
announcement among news items that 
Ivanho Byrd and Mrs. Harry Lawson 
had been married and would sail Satur- 
day for Europe on the Aquitania. Even 
this small item would have proved al- 
most disastrous to the honeymooners if 
it hadn’t been for the quick wit of the 
Wren. That Saturday noon we lingered 
long over our luncheon waiting for the 
Wren. She arrived almost breathless and 
thrilled us with her first words: “Such 
a morning as I’ve had!” 

“Yes?” we chirped cheerfully. 
“Well they planned a quiet getaway 
but it was anything else!”’ 

“What happened ?” we all wanted to 
know. 

“I was in the office alone, the book- 
keeper had gone to the bank, when the 
telephone rang and a strange voice said: 
“Byrd was married yesterday and he’s 
makin’ a getaway without settlin’ an 
old score, he’s sailin’ on the Aquitania, 
ain’t he?’ 

“I—I really couldn’t say,” I an- 
swered and hung up the receiver; the 
phone rang again furiously, but I did 
not answer it. I was trying to figure 
out the situation. Finally I thought I 
had the key to it, put on my hat, 
grabbed all the cash that was in the 
cash box, got to the street and hailed a 
taxi. Stuffing a fiver into the driver’s 
hand, I said: ‘Get down to the Aquit- 
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ania fast as you can without being ar- 
rested. I’ve got to get there before she 
sails!” We made it in record time and 
I rushed aboard, found Mr. Boyd and 
his bride in the Royal Suite, if you 
please, and it was a bower of roses and 
orchids. If I were to describe it in de- 
tail you’d all expire from envy 

well, soon as Mr. Byrd saw me he knew 
something was up, so he came outside 
so we could talk. I told him something 
had to be done at once, that a detective 
with a warrant might soon be aboard 
and if he wished to sail—”’ 

“Whom do you think it is?’ he said 
easily. 

“IT think it’s Miss Alwayn, the act- 
ress to whom you gave the pearls; may- 
be it’s a breach of promise suit—”’ 

““*Qh-h-h, Miss Alwayn,’ he said with 
a puzzled air, ‘I recall giving her the 
pearls you purchased, but I don’t re- 
call asking her to marry me; an actress 
often mistakes a pearl for a diamond!’ 

“Well, the man who called up 
threatened that you would not sail to- 
day . . . I began in an anxious 
voice, but he said to me: ‘Don’t you 
worry, my friend Senator Bland is with 
me. I’ll get him and things will be fixed 
up in a jiffy,’ so we found the Senator, 
told him of the threat and in less time 
than it takes to tell, the names of Ivanho 
Byrd and his bride disappeared from the 
passenger list. Not a minute too soon, 
for before I left that detective was on 
board with his warrant. Senator Bland 
received him, handled the matter in his 
perfectly courteous way and proved to 
the detective that he made a mistake. 
There was the passenger list which he 
could see himself!’ 

We girls sat spellbound during the 
Wren’s recital of the morning’s experi- 
ence. It was more thrilling than any- 
thing we had imagined. Ivanho Byrd, 
of all men, sailing under cover so to 
speak threatened with arrest 
on his honeymoon, warned by the Wren 
and saved by the Senator . . . then 
we all said to the Wren: “Well, now 
that you’ve got him off your mind, what 
about yourself and your honeymoon 

.” but the Wren’s eyes filled with 
tears and she simply shook her head. 

It was several weeks later that Helen 
Brown, the Wren, sat on the lawn of 
the Green Lake Country Club, one 
bright Sunday morning, chatting with 
her fiance, Willie Wendell. His wrist 
had healed nicely and he was now the 
new Pro at Green Lake. It was early, 
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Wasting Our Natural Resources 
An American Tragedy | 


destroying her abundant natural 

resources, wastefully “killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs,” and 
that the conservation of these resources 
is one of the most vital problems of the 
day, are among the important facts pre- 
sented in a newly-published book on this 
subject. (*) 

The keynote of the warning contained 
in this interesting volume is found in 
the capable foreword by John Hays 
Hammond, who says in part: 


‘After the deluge’ seems to be the 
maxim of many people on the use of 
natural resources. And therefore no 
problem confronting the Nation today 
presses harder for readjustment than 
‘The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. We must come to think of 


a8 HAT lavish America is rapidly 


these resources in terms of generations. 


To the layman the term ‘conservation’ 
is often something of a misnomer imply- 
ing a mere hoarding of natural wealth, 
whereas all who examine the matter 
properly are aware that this is not the 
true object at all. Tche real purpose of 
intelligent conservation is simply to 
guard against ‘willful waste’ so that 
future generations need not be handi- 
capped by ‘woeful want’. At the same 
time, while we are aiming to prevent the 
depletion of the great resources with 
which our country has been blessed, it 
follows logically that these resources 
must not be permitted to lie in a state 
of unproductive idleness. Modern indus- 
try says that ‘he is idle who is not best 
employed,’ and it is equally true that if 
raw materials required for present want 
are not utilized to the best advantage 
they are wasted. The real problem of 
conservation, then, is plainly a problem 
of efficient development and wise utili- 
zation.” 


The inroads made upon our natural 
resources take many and vicious forms, 
and call for diverse and complex meth- 
ods of treatment. The book takes the 
problem up under six heads: (1) Min- 
eral resources, including coal, oil, and 
metals; (2) Water; (3) Forests; (4) 
The land itself; (5) Wild life, includ- 
ing birds, fish, and animals; and (6) 
Human beings, as represented in terms 
of efficiency, length of life, freedom 
from disease, prosperity, happiness, and 
the like. The latter is, of course, the 
most important, for the five other fac- 
tors are interesting to man only in their 


close relationship to his own existence. 


One reason why people do not realize 
that the country’s resources can be ex- 


hausted is because they are not familiar 
with the experience of other nations. It 
has long been known by scientists, for 
example, that because of insufficient fuel, 
the inhabitants suffer more from the cold 
in such warm countries as Spain and 
Italy than we do here in America. The 
reason is that those countries have been 
denuded of their forests and have ex- 
hausted their coal supply. 

Similarly, few. people realize that in 
India and China, huge countries though 
they are, a large proportion of the men, 
women, and children are insufficiently 
nourished. 

It is probably true that more than 
half the people in the world tonight will 
go to bed hungry! 

At least, they will not have received 
sufficient nourishment during the day to 
be the most efficient tomorrow. This 
condition prevails because natural re- 
sources, abundant in the beginning, have 
been extravagantly consumed, and the 
same fate awaits the United States un- 
less measures are taken to combat the 
wasting of our own resources. 

It is reliably estimated that in this 
country wastage in coal mining current- 


ly averages about 50%. This waste can- 


not be entirely eliminated, but it can 
and should be reduced between 10% and 
25%. Added to this is the great waste 
in the actual use of coal. Smoking chim- 
neys, steam instead of gas engines, non- 
use of coal substitutes such as water 
power—these are a few of the faulty 
methods that are rapidly depleting our 
coal supply. 

Oil is similarly being drawn upon too 
fast, notably in the year 1927, when 
overproduction was excessive. Oil is be- 


ing exported which ought never to leave 


the country. New wells are being opened 
unnecessarily. The possibilities of alcohol 
as a fuel substitute have not been fully 
developed. If alcohol could be found a 
practicable substitute, it would be pos- 
sible to save millions of barrels of pe- 
troleum yearly. The same deplorable 
situation prevails in natural gas, where 
waste, due to lack of legislation restrict- 
ing gas consumption, is tremendous. 
The situation is particularly danger- 
ous in these fields because fuels do not 
replace themselves. Cut down a tree and 
you can plant another in its place. But 
extract a ton of coal or a barrel of oil 
and it can be used only once—then it is 
gone forever. This is also true of the 
metals—gold, silver, iron, zinc, lead, 
copper. Once taken out of the ground no 
effort of man can make them “grow” 
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again. There is this difference, however 
—the metals can be used more than once, 
if they are used properly. Consequently 
their conservation is largely a question 
of proper use. 

There are tremendous wastes in the 
mining of metals. Frequently by proper 
methods these losses may be reduced to 
one-half or even one-third their present 
amounts. Improper use is frequent and 
costly. Much zinc and lead is unneces- 
sarily taken out of existence in the manu- 
facture of paint. Metals such as iron are 
permitted to deteriorate by exposure to 
the elements. 

In the case of water, methods of con- 
servation are the exact opposite. The 
waste is not in using too much water, 
but in using too little. Water should be 
fully used. It should be employed in 
every possible way, for domestic pur- 
poses, for water power, for navigation, 
and for irrigation. The amount of water 
is always the same, and it is always in 
circulation—a wonderful source of en- 
ergy. [he same water can be successfully 
employed for two or more of these pur- 
poses. 


Forests present another vital problem 
in conservation. It takes 50 to 100 years 
and longer to renew a forest. Forests 
should be used, but not more fully than 
they can be renewed. Up to the present 
time the country has been using its for- 
ests far more rapidly than it can produce 
others. Io remedy this situation, fire 
losses must be reduced, waste in lumber- 
ing and milling must be eliminated, 
greater use must be made of by-products, 
cement, stone and brick must be substi- 
tuted for wood, and reforestation must 
be carried on more vigorously. 


Conservation of the land itself in- 
volves the prevention of erosion, or 


washing away of the soil, which replaces 


itself very slowly. Another method of 
preserving the value of the land is not 
to deplete it of the elements necessary 


‘ for plant life—nitrogen, potassium, and 


particularly phosphorus, which is the 
crucial element in soil productivity. The 
conservation of the soil is one of the 
greatest of all the problems of conserva- 
tion, since we depend on its products for 
food and clothing—the basic necessities 


of life. 


Wild life is another national resource 
that has been unthinkingly wasted. The 
hordes of fish that once swam in our 
lakes and rivers, the birds and animals 
that lived in the fields and forests, have 
been tremendously depleted. Wild life 
has a three-fold appeal for the people of 
the country—economic, recreational, and 
esthetic. Fortunately the conservation of 
wild life has been taken up by the gov- 
ernment, and more and more construc- 
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Pacific Area Foundation Reports Progress 


HERE appeared in a recent issue of 

this magazine notice of the forma- 

tion of the Pacific Area Founda- 
tion for Restoration, Development, Con- 
servation and Research. The Overland 
Monthly is in receipt of a preliminary 
announcement which sets forth briefly 
something of the objects of the associa- 
tion and discusses the scope of the work 
to be undertaken. Among other things, 
the ‘Foundation is empowered,” so the 
statement reads: 


To promote a better understanding of 

the work of the builders of the Pacific 
Area, and by those in one section of the 
ideals, attitudes and purposes of those 
in other sections, and in all parts of the 
world; to apply the knowledge to pres- 
ent and future conditions, and through 
contacts with authentic historical back- 
grounds, to develop patriotism and citi- 
zenship. 


To preserve our literary inheritance, 

and to foster the cause of litera- 
ture, present and future; to develop all 
other creative ‘arts, including music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, design, 
decoration, drama and the screen. 


To engage in the restoration and 

preservation of landmarks and of 
historic and literary shrines, and to foster 
a spirit of true devotion to the romantic 
days of the past. 


To strive for the conservation and 

proper use of all natural resources; 
to assist in the establishment of publicly 
owned parks and forests. 


To study the relationship of geogra- 
phy and climate to commerce and to 


the life of man generally; to create inter- 
est in travel and the out-of-doors, and 
the preservation. of wild life and game; 
to foster sports and pastimes. 


To create libraries, pertaining espe- 
cially to the Pacific Area; to estab- 
lish permanent exhibits and museums; 
to develop a Pacific Area Hall of Fame. 


To publish books, magazines and 
pamphlets of every nature in accord- 
ance with the objects of the Foundation. 


To aid in every manner the cause of 

education in all its branches; to es- 
tablish fellowships and scholarships in 
institutions of learning, and to develop 
lecture courses and conferences. 


To advance the cause of science, the 

radio, industry, commerce, manufac- 
ture, trade, transportation, including air 
navigation and all that pertains to mate- 
rial well-being. 


1 To own and operate a headquar- 
ters building in which to house the 
activities of the Foundation. 


] To cooperate with organizations 

and societies of every kind toward 
the attainment of these and other worthy 
objects. 


| To organize committees for re- 
search and to carry into effect the 
objects of the Foundation. 

All of which would indicate that the 
Pacific Area Foundation has set itself to 
do some much needed and important 
work. ‘Under the heading ‘Objects,” 
the announcement declares that “The 


Pacific Area Foundation has been or- 
ganized to meet a very definite need not 
only in California, but in the Pacific 
Coast States and in the countries border- 
ing the Pacific.” 


The statement continues: 


“The Foundation may engage in 
many and diversified activities relating 
to the spiritual, cultural and material 
development of the Pacific Coast States, 
Alaska, Mexico, Central and South 
America, the Orient, Australia and 
islands, and connections across the Pa- 
cific. It is the intention, in the early 
stages, to concentrate upon three or four 
carefully selected enterprises with a 
gradual enlargement of activities. 

“In addition to the Board of Direc- 
tors, its policies and destinies are to be 
guided by a Board of Counsellors to 
consist of twenty-five or more persons 
who, because of their eminence, are 
chosen from the leaders in the industrial, 
commercial, literary, scientific, educa- 
tional and civic life of the Area. A group 
of Regional Advisors, one from each po- 
litical division included in the Pacific 
Area, will act as liaison officers. Its in- 
corporators are men widely known in 
their special fields of endeavor. 

“The activities of the Foundation will 
be directed by divisions. Several divisions 
are already functioning and the division 
heads named. John S. McGroarty is 
chief of the division of history and land- 
marks; Arthur H. Chamberlain, chief of 
the division of literature and publica- 
tions; Winfield Scott, chief of the divi- 
sion of parks and forests. Other divisions, 
under expert leaders, are makimg progress. 


~ Wasting Our Natural Resources 


tive measures are being taken every year. 
All forms of conservation bear upon 
one another and have an _ interlocking 
effect. Preservation of the forest helps 
preserve the soil, and vice versa. Conser- 
vation of coal is accomplished by making 
greater use of water power. And all 
forms of conservation of natural re- 
sources lead directly to the highest form 
of conservation—that of man himself. 
It is certain that the average span of 
human life can be greatly lengthened, 
and it is every man’s duty to himself and 
to his species to lead a scientific, balanced 
and healthy life. Medicine is making 
great strides in the elimination of human 
diseases and parasitic microbes. Econom- 


(Continued from Page 363) 


ists and socbologists are fighting against 
bad working and living conditions. Eu- 
genics are being studied. Everywhere 
scientists are striving to improve living 
conditions and pass along a finer heritage 
to future generations. 

A fine definition of conservation is: 
“The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber—and that for the longest time.” The 
principles of conservation require for 
their practice a sense of social responsi- 
bility upon the part of. the individual, 
the corporation, and the government. 
They demand a sense of self-denial 
which cannot be expected from the own- 
ers of private property. They require 
that the ‘needs of mankind shall be placed 
before immediate results. 


As a whole we are far from having 
reached this ideal viewpoint and consid- 
eration for the future. Appalling waste 
in every form is going on. Reading of 
the book, ‘Conservation of Our Natural 
Resources,” should do much to instill in 
every individual the importance of mini- 
mizing every kind of waste and preserv- 


ing, perpetuating and increasing the life- . 


giving resources which we have. 


(*) CONSERVATION OF OUR N4A- 
TIONAL RESOURCES, based on Van 
Hise’s The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources in the United States, by Loomis 
Havemeyer, Ph. D., Editor, and Gar A. 
Roush, Frederick H. Newell, Henry S. 
Graves, George S. Wehrwein, Paul G. Red- 
ington, and Elmer Higgins. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4.00. 
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Notes on Schoolboy Traffic Officers in San Francisco 


OR a few years I have been im- 

pressed with the inferior conduct of 
the school boy traffic control in San 
Francisco—with those boys who attempt 
to direct traffic during school recess. 
Now, after 40,000 miles of highway 
travel within the last twelve months I 
am convinced our system is as inherently 
dangerous as anything which could be 
devised in the way of traffic control. 
The test of the system is in its operation. 

Take a drive some time and see what 
is happening. As you approach a school 
you may see a boy in typical schoolboy 
slouch—standing on the curb, in the 
gutter, or six feet out in the pavement. 
He may have his back to you, and then 
the chills go up your back. He may even 
be skylarking as youths are wont to do. 
You may think from his arm-waving 
that the is begging a ride. He may be 
standing erect facing away from the curb 
and with his arms extended, so that his 
left eye can glimpse the oncoming trafic 
while the eager children are restrained 
by those upraised arms; but this case is 
unlikely. 

Increase this one slightly mythical, 
but none the less typical boy to three or 
four and the combination of antics is 
astounding. To say that none have been 
hurt is no defense of the system for it 
breaks down the minute some one shall 
be injured in the future. Tthe only real 


By KENNETH MacLAcHLAan 


defense is a good offensive; to show that 
the plan and the execution of the plan 
conform to the best known practice. 
‘The essence of any traffic control system 
is precision. Compare the trained traffic 


[The accompanying notes on School Boy 
Traffic Officers are timely. Mr. MacLachlan 
says: “School boy traffic control could stand 
some airing so that coordination of effort 
might result throughout the state. The auto 
clubs are not the people to do the job, as 
witness their workings in San Francisco. 
They have an axe to keep sharp—publicity. 

The Division of Motor Vehicles would be 
good, but there are some important reserva- 
tions there. For example, the biggest problem 
is in cities which as a practical matter do not 
come under the Division of Motor Vehicles. 

The school people themselves are the log- 
ical ones to do the trick. But they should give 
the matter real study before getting offside.” 

No one in the state is better prepared to 
present the matter than is Mr. MacLachlan 
who, in his connection with the State High- 
ways Division, is constantly meeting the 
problems referred to.—Editor] 


officers, with their precise, well executed 
signals, to many of the blue coats with 
their leisurely arm-wavings. In one case 
you know what to do, but in the latter 
you ll probably be wrong. 


Again, the well known irresponsibility 
of children must be considered and they 
should only possess authority commensu- 
rate with their years. The reactions of 
motorists and the custom of the times 
are exceedingly important. Motor vehicle 
traffic is not increasing slowly. It is com- 
pounding at 10 per cent per annum and 
any such rate of increase demands watch- 
fulness. 7 

San Francisco might well take cogniz- 
ance of these facts and examine the sys- 
tem used in the East Bay. It might well 
be copied and even improved upon. Take 
a glance at it. 

One boy with a whistle is in command 
of a squad the members of which operate 
portable “stop and go” signals. One 
whistle is “stop’”’ and two is “go,” and 
the movements are thus governed. The 
boys stand on the curb out of danger. 
The desirable elements of traffic control 
systems appear here. One boy is a leader 
and he is the only one with authority. 
As between the other boys, the element 


- of competition enters, to the end that 


precision is obtained. This precision is 
of tremendous help to the motorist. Also 
the use of the whistle supplements the 
driver's eyesight and he is therefore 
more on the qui vive. The use of standard 
signs (Oakland’s are none too good) 
helps the driver still more. Why can’t 
San Francisco do better? : 


Southern Pacific's Martinez-Benicia Bridge 


the largest construction project of the 


West during 1929-30. 


The bridge is the largest and heaviest 


west of the Mississippi river and is not 
exceeded in its load carrying capacity 
by any other bridge in the world. It is 
double tracked and lies from Suisun 
Point north of Martinez, on the south 
shore of Suisun Bay, to Army Point, on 
the north shore, a distance of one mile 
and an eighth—5,603 feet. A total of 
forty-four million pounds of steel and 
105,000 cubic yards of concrete are con- 


(Continued. from Page 363) 


tained in the structure. It also contains 
a 328 foot lift span which can be raised 
to a maximum clearance of 135 feet in 
85 seconds. The bridge has a 70 foot 
clearance above mean high water and 
will clear 95 per cent of the navigation 
at the bridge site. 

The first passenger train was operated 
over the bridge on October 15, 1930, 
and the project was formally dedicated 


on November 1. President Paul Shoup, 


of the railroad, Senator Samuel M. 
Shortridge representing the public, and 


Queen Edna Harrison, representing 
Martinez and Solano Counties, partici- 
pated in the ceremony. The bridge was 
erected under the direction of C. R. 
Harding, assistant to President Shoup 
and W. H. Kirkbride, engineer of main- 
tenance of way and structures for the 
railroad. G. W. Rear, engineer of 
bridges and H. I. Benjamin, assistant 
engineer of bridges, had charge of the 
field operations. T'he bridge was de- 
signed by S. A. Roake, chief designer 
for the Southern Pacific. 


Something over 3,000 acres have been planted to forest trees 
in California in the past year. This part of the Federal forest 
program has been hampered somewhat by fire, browsing ani- 
mals and dry weather, but is being continued consistently, 
throughout the national forests. Forest fires in California are 
changing one acre out of every seven from valuable timberland 


to worthless brush fields. Continued burning over of the land 
from which timber has been cut kills not only all of the young 
growth left from logging but also all of the seedlings that 
germinate from seed in the soil. Brush, chaparral and weeds 
in time occupy the ground to the exclusion of the tree seedlings. 
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FISHWIFE 


o long hard set in sun and salt winds’ blinding, 
A half unseeing look blears her strained eyes. 

Too weather-yeared to mind the storms’ dull grinding, 
No sudden flotsam stirs her to surprise . . . 
Death seems but few mad waves removed—what matter ?>— 
From toil and patient waiting for lost ships. 
And prayers? She said them in an endless patter 
When just a bride with tremulous soft lips. 


A stoic plodding to the market places 

-With basket on an arm as taut as steel, 

She never scans the young and eager faces 

Nor stops to dream how silk-clad grande Dames feel. 
The sea . . . if it had taken one—or two—, 

She still could smile as other women do! 


Jo HARTMAN... 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


WONDER were they true those words she said, 
The woman with the crimson on her head; 
I wonder was it very wrong for me 
To listen by the door so secretly 
While she unfolded tales of life for you 


So far away where mountain meets the blue. 


She chose for you a love with golden crown 
While well I know that mine’s of darkest brown. 
I wonder sometimes when I see you gaze 

Across the distant vales of shadowed haze 

If you are dreaming of a life to be 

A land and love shrouded in mystery. 


EMILIE PFISTER. 


BEDTIME 


ee sun streaked down the golden sky. 
The earth sang it a lullaby. 

The stars came out to hear the song 

And clouds amassed in one great throng 
Stood tiptoe on the hill’s gaunt head 

And saw God’s light go down to bed. 

A stream took on a golden light | 
And caught two birds in whirling flight 
Reflected in its burnished glass, 

While willows bent their heads at mass. 


ROBERT FRIEND. 
DISCONTENT 

WELCOME the night 

and sweet oblivion— 
I have not mourned for any single one, 
But a deeper influence that I cannot name; 
No love I. asked for, nor acclaim, 
But a deeper influence that I cannot name; 
Some all embracing fever of delight 


Sweet as the little death 
That walks in night. 


LucILE WALTON. 


LOVE’S AWAKENING 

N the day I first saw 
Your brown hand wield 

The bow of your violin; 

Sweet music filled 

That cheerless room, 

And opened the empty 

‘Temple of my heart, 

Where no image dwelt. 

Spirit lifted spirit 

To the holy altar of love 

And offered silent homage. 


JEANETTE NORLAND. 


GRAY MAGIC 
I SHALL have autumn and loneliness 
And the dusk at half-past five, 
I shall walk out in the dusk-dimmed garden 
And watch the night arrive. 


And if you come, walk slowly past 
But do not call to me, 
For I shall have gray magic 
And no need for company. 
DorotHy TYLeEr. 


REMAINDER 
THERS may figure out 
With answers that agree 
How, taking you away, 
Nothing was left of me. 


In arithmetic 
Of all that I was taught 
All I remember is— 
One from one leaves naught. 
IRENE WILDE. 


ENMITY 

I HAVE grown jealous of the spring 

That desecrates with tittering green 
My dun ploughed fields, 
My mouse-grey hills that crouch, 
And ruff their pointed fur 
Against the wind, 
My valleys where the mist lies white, 
Like skimmed milk in a cup. 

HELEN WALKER TRUESDELL. 


CHILD OF SORROW 
= Canterbury bells, you rose of Sharon, 
- You meadow-lark from fence post in the lane, 
Why will you call me back into the garden 
I may not know again? 


Why do you bid me sing of golden sunrise, 
And April blossoms kissed by morning’s light? 
Know you not then—my song is child of sorrow 
And therefore born at night? 
Coccins LONGAKER. 
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before the Sunday rush had begun and 
Willie was saying: “This Green Lake 
course is good, one of the best I ever 
played over, but the clubhouse! Well, 
you can see for yourself, it’s a mess!” 

“Why is it?” the Wren demanded, 
for she was practical. 

“Well, they spent so much money on 
the course, they had to wait. They 
wanted to buy the wood lot at the back 
of us, build the new clubhouse just in 
front of that semi-circle of poplars so 
the trees would be a wind-break at the 
back, pull down the old ramshackle do- 
ing duty as a clubhouse and make all 
this into a lawn sloping down to the 
lake.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Helen, ‘“‘why don’t 
they do it?” 

“Well, there’s a peculiar situation 
here. T'wo big birds of the club, both 
multi-millionaires, had a row over a golf 
game; one resigned, pulled out en- 
tirely, and he owns the wood lot that 
the club wants—” 

“‘What’s his name?” asked the Wren 
with interest. 

“TIvanho Byrd,” was Willie’s laconic 
reply. 

“Tvanho!” cried Helen Brown. “Well, 
won't he sell the lot?” 

“Not at any price and not 
as long as the Hon. James Layton Lan- 
caster is a member of this club. Byrd 
and he are bitter enemies there’s 
old Lancaster now, heading for the first 
tee. Let’s walk over.” 

The Honorable James Layton Lan- 
caster, otherwise known as Waggles, 
acknowledged Willie’s pleasant greet- 
ing with a gruff: “Mornin,’ better get 
busy if yer goin’ to play me this mornin’. 
I got my war paint on, feathers an’ 
all 
Waggles teed up his ball, then he 
took his stance. He tilted back on his 
heels, then forward on his toes, then he 
planted his feet very particularly so as 
to get his balance and began his own 
special system of waggles; where he got 
his system no one knew, it was some- 
thing evolved from the inner recesses 
of his own intricate mind. He was a 
deliberate golfer. He would not be hur- 
ried, though a hundred waited. One of 
the bystanders took out his watch and 
winked at the others. Waggles stood 
there deliberating, and when the others 
thought— 

“‘Now, he will hit the ball!” he didn’t, 
he merely shifted his position and started 
-waggling all over again. Finally he got 
to the striking point and banged the 
ball down the fairway, but alas and 


alack! after all the elaborate prepara- 
tion, he topped the ball! Old Waggles 
did not say a word but a wag in the 
little group declared that his very 
silence was profane! 

Willie Wendell teed up and drove 
off while Helen went back to the lawn 
where the women sat Sundays and 
watched the men finish. The smooth 
green lawn sloped gently down to Green 
Lake. It was the most innocent looking 
lake but the sportiest kind of a water 
hazard. The home green was at the 
foot of the lawn and before the players 
could get onto this green they had to 
do a master drive diagonally over the 
water from a tee at the south end 


lower left. A good golfer stood a fair 


chance of getting his ball over, but a 
hundred duffers failed. So on Sundays 


and holidays the balls plopped into the 


lake and found an easy resting place in 
the soft mud at the bottom. One after 
another all day long the would-bes came 
up to this tee and met their Waterloo! 

By noon the Sunday rush was on and 
the would-bes who got around to the 
lake drove off with a flourish, only to 
see their balls go into the water with 
rhythmic regularity, plop! plop! plop! 

“Well, what’s the matter with the 
duffers,’ murmured Helen to herself, 
“one would think they were playing 
pool instead of golf!’ 

Meanwhile old Waggles and her 


Willie were coming up the lawn, the 


former very red in the face, Willie 
cool as a cucumber. He was trying to 
explain away that last master drive of 
his over the lake by saying: 

“I’ve studied the yardage of every 


hole on this course and I don’t get . 


rattled when I play; I play my own 
game the best way I can,’ he said 
easily. | 

“Humph!” growled old Waggles to 
a bystander, and then Helen heard him 
say: ““How was the game? Well, I was 
two up at the turn, at the tenth I was 
just this side of the green and that cub 
was way off, but darn, if he didn’t 
make the hole. It’s uncanny the way 
he holes his balls—just as if they had 
eyes and crawled round lookin’ for holes 
to fall.into! I took a couple of putts 
and was only one up, then we came to 
the darn water and when I drove my 
wrist wobbled or somethin’ and my new 
Silver King went into the lake, plop! 
just like that now I tell you, 
sir, it’s no laughin’ matter, his putts 
have feet—an’ that drive of his over 
the lake—well I took him out to teach 
me that diagonal drive from lower left; 
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did he teach me? Well you saw for 
yourself, didn’t ya, what happened? His 
ball went over, but mine went in . . .” 
There was more of this 'tirade delivered 
in a loud voice until old Waggles dis- 
appeared in the old clubhouse, still mut- 
tering to himself. 

Willie dropped down on the lawn be- 
side Helen. ‘‘Well, now you see what 
I’m up against in this club . My 

“‘He’s an old crab!” declared the girl 
emphatically. 

“Sure he’s an old crab,” lamented 
Willie, “but he’s the main prop of the 
club. He has said, or it’s reported he 
has said, thaf when the club gets the 
woodlawn, he will put up the money 
for the new clubhouse—” 

“Did he say that?” broke in Helen 
eagerly. 

“Well, it’s reported round the club, 
but the old crab knows well enough he’s 
playing safe. A fat chance any one has 
of getting that wood lot from Ivanho 
Byrd. These rich guys make me sick!” 
Willie relapsed into moody silence. The 
Wren was silent, too, but her brain was 
busy, very busy, about her own and 
Willie’s future. 

During the lull in their conversation 
the Turf Nut dropped down _ beside 
Willie on the lawn. He sat there 
blinking through his spectacles and hug- 
ging his knees. “I’ve noticed weeds on 
some of the putting greens,” he re- 
marked, reflectively, “crab-grass, the 
worst of all weeds. It should be pulled 
out, destroyed . . .” 

“Crab-grass ?”’ eachoed Willie vaguely. 

“Yes,” said the Turf Nut, “to get 
rid of weeds requires some knowledge of 
the weed, and I’ve made a study of the 
weeds that—” 

“Oh tell it to Greens Committee,” 
bantered Willie. ‘‘Look at the duffers 
do the master drive over the lake.” 

“Most of them would make good 
tent-peggers for a circus,” said the Turf 
Nut meditatively. 

“Or pile drivers!” exclaimed Willie 
Wendell. | 

Helen gave a little sigh. ‘““Hungry?” 
Willie grinned up at her. “We better 
go up to the hut and forage for some- 
thing to eat. what’” you have, 
Helen, cold meat and salad and _ ice 
tea?’ With a brief nod and—‘‘See you 
again,’ Willie deftly detached himself 
and the girl from the tentacles of the 
Turf Nut. 

The latter part of August Ivanho 
Byrd was back home with his bride 
and for a honeymooner he was in an 
awful grouch. The Wren was assiduous 
in her efforts to please him and one 
morning when he appeared to be in a 


better mood than usual she ventured to 
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tinguished a barrister from the great 
swarm of those who never achieved the 
slightest kind of distinction, would have 
been a. very good thing.”’ 

So I left the charming home at Tad- 
worth feeling that interesting and fas- 
cinating as the books of Sir Anthony 
Hope’s are, to meet him in real life is 
even a greater joy than their perusal. | 


III—JOHN GALSWORTHY: 
THE SAGE OF HAMPSTEAD 


is one of the most charm- 
ing and the most literary spots of 
London. All will remember Hampstead 
Heath where the highwaymen used to 
assemble to rob the wealthy stage coach 
pasengers. The district possesses no end 
of literary associations. One can still see 
the house where Du Maurier lived and 
the cemetery where he lies buried; the 


rambling half-frame, half-brick house - 


where Moorlands the painter dwelt; not 
far away is Keat’s grave and the place 
where the poet lived in a house adjoin- 
ing the Brawnes! In the front yard there 
is a splendid mulberry tree (which inci- 
dentally bears delicious mulberries), 
under the shade of which Keats wrote 
the “Ode to the Nightingale.” 

On the top of the highest hill in 
Hampstead, and but three minutes’ walk 
from Hampstead Heath, there stands, 
tucked away at the end of a street, called, 
from the name on the sign post, “The 
Grove Lodge.” 


The red geraniums above the door 
told me it was the house where one of 
England’s greatest sons lived, John 
Galsworthy! 

In the town of Hampstead I had asked 
in a candy store where John Galsworthy 
lived, and the proprietress answered: 
“Sir John lives in a house with a red gera- 
niums over the door, just back of Admnar- 
alty House. Sir John jis a fine man. I 
meet him every morning, and he is 
friendly to all. It makes no difference to 
him whether you have a shilling or a 


ha’penny; he is just as friendly in either. 


case !”’ 

While the maid wer in my card I 
waited in a charming ‘hall with most 
attractive prints showing Aeneas and 
Queen Dido standing before Carthage. 


The maid on return led me through a 
short hall. I happened to have a little 
dog with me, and together the dog and 
I entered the drawing room, :a lovely 
large chamber with superb bay windows 
facing a typical English garden. 


John Galsworthy advanced to meet 


me; he is a man of medium height, iron- 
grey hair, and eyes large and penetrat- 
ing. There is not much that his fine 
brown eyes do not see. In a manner most 
gracious he introduced me to Mrs. Gals- 
worthy, a beautiful lady with silver ‘hair 
and an exceedingly sweet smile. Gals- 
worthy and I sat down facing each other 
and Mrs. Galsworthy resumed her place 
on the sofa, knitting. 


Galsworthy said that someone had 

asked him if he had to go on a desert 
island, and could only take one book, 
which one would it be. “I think,” re- 
plied he, “that it would be ‘Pickwick,’ 
and a close second would be ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn.’” Mrs. Galsworthy said 
that she would take the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare with her. 
_I told the Galsworthys that I had 
just been making a tour of the Continent 
and found that his novels had been trans- 
lated into all languages and were im- 
mensely popular. Next we began talking 
about American cities. Mr. and Mrs. 
Galsworthy have travelled extensively 
over the American Continent. Mr. Gals- 
worthy remarked: “I am exceedingly 
fond of your cities; there is a dash and 
charm about them possessed by the cities 
of no other country.” 

“O. Henry,” I- remarked, some- 
where stated that there are only three 
thoroughly romantic cities in the United 
States. Can you guess these, Mr. Gals- 
worthy?” 

“Well, I can certainly guess one, New 
York! Then I imagine the other must be 
somewhere in the South—I enjoyed that 
part of your country immensely. Very 
likely the second is New Orleans ?”’ 

“That is right,” I remarked. ““Now 
the difficult thing will be to choose the 


third city. But it must be in the West 


somewhere.”’ 


“It must be San Francisco,” remarked 
Mrs. Galsworthy, and when I replied 
that she was correct, Galsworthy re- 
marked: “It is, indeed, a charming city. 
I visited there a few years ago, and en- 
joyed my stay immensely. It has one of 
the most magnificent locations for a city 
in the whole world.”’ 


Mr. Galsworthy is a great admirer of 
Bret Harte and was interested to know 
that the magazine established by the 
great American was still the leading 
magazine of the West. 

“Have you laid any of your stories in 
the West?” I asked. 

‘No novels,” answered Galsworthy, 
“but three of my stories were laid in the 
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South: one somewhere in Tennessee and 
the other two in the vicinity of New 
Orleans.” 


“We wish you would write a whole 
novel dealing with America,” I said. 

“‘No, I am wiser than to attempt that,” 
replied Galsworthy with a hearty laugh. 
“Some of your American critics handled 
my stories rather roughly, and tried to 
show that they possessed an insufficient 
knowledge of the locality in which they 
were laid.” 


“What American authors do you en- 
joy?” was my next question. 

“Upton Sinclair is one of my favor- 
ites,’’ remarked the great novelist; “‘then 
I am fond of Edgar Allen Poe and Sin- 
clair Lewis. The latter gives the small 


town life of your country, and this I feel © 


is much more representative that the 
large cities.” 


We then went out to see the pretty 
garden at the back of the house; it boast- 
ed a wide stretch of grass flanked on all 
sides by flowers growing sweetly and 
quietly. No queer or freakish plants were 
anywhere visible. In one corner of the 
garden stood a little summer house with 
but one side open to the weather. 

What an ideal place to do one’s 
writing,’ I remarked. 


“Yes,” answered Galsworthy. “I come 
out here early every morning and get a 
good deal of writing done before the 
rest of the family is up. My thoughts 
come best in the quiet hours when the 
day is still young. Literature is the true 
child of golden sunshine and blue clouds.” 


IV.—A VISIT TO MR. WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


6 ay we motored from Cambridge to 
Taploy, where in a red brick house 
on a beautiful hill lives the famous poet, 
Walter de la Mare, author of “Songs of 
Childhood,” ““Memories of a Midget,” 
and “Stuff and Nonsense.”’ A maid ush- 
ered us into a charming drawing-room. 
Although it was early August, a a coal 
fire was burning, for the English after- 
noons are chilly, even in mid-summer. 
There was a comfortable easy chair on 
either side of the fire. Opposite the fire- 
place was a ‘fascinating bay window 
which gave a suverb view of Windsor 
Castle off in the distance some five miles. 
In the center of the room was a small 
empty table—in so few rooms do we find 
an empty table. vet what can be more 
useful in a drawing reom? 

Mr. de la Mare came in this room to 
meet us; a man of medium height, dark 
complexion, sturdy build, and a smile of 
exceeding sweetness. His forehead is 
creased with heavy wrinkles, indi- 
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cates the possession of the power of deep 
concentration. 


De la Mare sat down on one side of 
the fire and I on the other. Like most 
Englishmen that I have met, de la Mare’s 
first questions were about the weather in 
the United States. Although the poet 
has paid two visits to America, having 
given the Trumbull lectures at Johns 
Hopkins, he only went as far West as 
Chicago. He was interested to hear about 


the terribly hot weather which the peo- 


ple of Saint Louis have been having 
lately, often over a hundred and two. 


Like other authors, W. W. Jacobs, 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, Mrs. Champion 
de Crespigny, to whom I have spoken, 
de la Mare was exceedingly interested 
in California. He asked how far it was 
from Chicago, what was the best way to 
reach there, and what there was to do 
when you actually got there. 

The talk then jumped to books. I told 
de la Mare that I had enjoyed the in- 
troduction which he had written to the 
autobiography of a certain William Ken- 
yon which deals largely with his child- 


‘hood. And then the poet told about a 


whole series of biographies being now 
writteri of men who did most of their 
writing between 1880 and 1890. I con- 
fessed that I could not upon the moment 
recall many authors who had written 
during that period. De la Mare put his 
hands together in a thoughtful manner 
and said: 

“There was George Meredith, Henry 
James, G. E. Norris (a once popular 
novelist now unknown except to people 
of the older generation) ; Walter Pater 
with his Marian the Epicurean; F. An- 
stey with his Vice Versa, for which de la 
Mare expressed great admiration, saying 
that Anstey understood boy’s nature 
almost as well as Mark Twain himself; 
Kipling then came, and there was Mrs. 


Humphrey Ward, and last but not least 


Lewis Carroll who, I have a strong sus- 


-picion, is Mr. de la Mare’s favorite 


author. For this series he is writing a 
new biography of Carroll, the creator 


of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


I had in my hand a book of tributes 
to Mark Twain. De la Mare said: 
“What have you got there?” 


The book seemed to interest him; he 
was especially struck by the tribute of 
Chesterton, in which the exaggerations 
of Mark Twain is called “truly gigan- 
tic.” When Bernard Show read this he 
agreed with Chesterton, but de la Mare 
took exception to it, and said that 
Twain’s exaggeration was merely a by- 
product, and that his genius worked best 
when he was describing boyhood. 


Then a young man came who was in- 
troduced as Mr. Anthony Crossley. He 


was an interesting gentleman and has a 
book called ‘“‘Ancassin and Nicholette 
and Other Poems” to his credit.- He is 
going on a walking tour to Constanti- 
nople, Morocco and other countries, but 
before he starts he has set himself the 
task of learning Arabic, not only to speak 
but also to write. In the spoken language 
there is only one word for camel, but in 
the written Arabic there are no less than 
sixty. 


No group can talk long about travel- 
ing without mentioning hoboes and 
tramps. There is a law in England that 
a man must have an income of two 
pounds a week before he can sleep out in 
the open. Mr. de la Mare asked if we 
had any similar laws in America. 


The conversation then began to change 


to whether there is any single word that 
can be used for hearing as sight is used 
for seeing. This interested de la Mare 
greatly, but none of us could think of 
any such word. 


Mr. Crossley then asked me if there 
was a state in America named ‘Sierra 
Nevada.” And then I told the English 
group about Nevada. It seemed to in- 
terest them immensely, especially -de la 
Mare; how there is only one person to 
the square mile; that Carson is the small- 
est capital in the world, with but four- 
teen thousand inhabitants, and that Vir- 
ginia City once had a population of forty 
thousand people but now has scarcely 
four hundred. | 


We then went out to see the garden, 
which was indeed charming. English 
people have such a pleasant way of 
arranging their vegetables side by side 
with their flowers so that both add to 
the beauty of the garden. In America 
we are ashamed of our poor vegetables— 
perhaps because they are destined for the 
prosaic boiling pan—and put them in 
some remote corner of our yard near the 
ash bin. There were many seasoning 
plants in the garden, and a group of tall 
hollyhocks chatting together as they al- 
ways do. There was a delightful hedge 
through a break in which a superb view 
of Windsor Castle glistening in the sun 
is visible. 


Nancy Astor lives near to the de la. 


Mare’s, who lunched with the famous 


_ parliamentarian just the other day. A 


good many beggars come to Lady Astor, 
who never gives them anything, but 
always tells them to come back in the 
morning and they will find work if they 
are really in earnest. When the de la 
Mares were there for lunch one beggar 
turned up from three who had called the 
day before. Lady Astor is not fond of 
reading, but such literary people as the 
de la Mares like her very much. 


We then went into the charming 
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drawing room for tea. The plates were 
of a delightful blue pattern and the 
coffee urn simmered in a truly glorious 
manner; the sideboards were of the 
quaint old English type, and the large 
bay window gave as fascinating a glimpse © 
of English country life as you -would — 
want to see anywhere. 

“How far back do you remember ?’” 


Mr. de la Mare asked me. For a few 


minutes I was baffled and could think of 
nothing whatever. A hundred scenes ap- 
peared before me with the claromous 
cry, “I am the first.” They could not all 
be, but Mr. de la Mare was pleasantly 
insistent; he wouldn’t let me turn the 
question aside, so I told him that a visit 
to my grandmother’s in the country was 


probably my first recollection. 


De la Mare’s first recollection was 
feeding some white ducks by a pond. 
He knows that he must have been only 
about two and a half years old at this 
time, because his father died a little later 
when his son was only three years old. 


De la Mare then asked everyone at 
table what was their first recollection. 
One lady remembered that when she was 
a baby of three years she was taken to a 
beautiful garden by her nurse. 

De la Mare then asked: “Do you re- 
member whether you liked the nurse or 
not?” It is natural that Mr. de la Mare 
should take such an interest in the child- 
hood that he was written of so beauti- 
fully. 

Mrs. de la Mare told me that her 
earliest recollection was of the time that 
she was taken to see an army review; 
and the red uniforms marching, the can- 
non being discharged, and the horses 
galloping frightened her and caused her 
to cry copiously. 

A young gentleman said that his earli- 
est recollection was being taken to a 
military review when he was only two 
years old, and that he, being a boy, 
greatly enjoyed it. 

A large white rabbit, named Rupert, 
w@s the first recollection of Mr. Cross- 
ley. This greatly, interested Mr. de la 
Mare, and he prdmptly made the rounds 
of the table asking what was the first 
rabbit that each person had ever seen. 
The poet himself recalled that once 
while visiting Windsor Castle as a tiny 
tot a pert rabbit jumped out of some 
bushes in front of them, and sat looking — 
around as he rubbed his ear with his 
forepaw. Someone suggested that Mr. de 
la Mare ought to put this rabbit in one 
of his books. De la Mare replied: “I 
think the rabbit would rather be at 
Windsor!” 

The topic then changed and a lady 
remarked that a boy’s life could be divid- 
ed into several distinct periods. From 
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BETWEEN SHOTS ON THE FAIRWAYS 
LAURA BELL EVERETT 


ON’T be surprised at any strange 

strokes from me,” the Browser warned 
his companions as he selected his irons, “I 
thought I dédn’t like historical novels, but I 
capitulate to Sabatini. I was so deep in 
‘The King’s Minion’ that I aimont begged 
off on our foursome.” 

“He will be thinking he’s: tilting,” the 
Bookworm turned toward the Artist and her 
Guest, “so we’ll expect him to sock the ball 
ferociously and call his caddy ‘squire.’ 3 

The Artist’s Guest looked up, intent though 
she was on the selection of balls, and asked 
the Browser: 

“Have you read the quarrel between 
Rochester and Overbury?” 

“IT was in the midst of it when it was time 
to—oh, I say, I didn’t know it would take 
so much will power to wrench my self out 
of it.” 

The Guest agreed heartily—“though it 
didn’t hold me as Scaramouche did. In ‘The 
King’s Minion’ I’ve had a feeling that an- 
other novel could be written, making us 
sympathizers with old King James, poor and 
weak and despicable as he seems. Perhaps 
it’s only my incurable interest in the under- 
dog.” 

“Maybe Sabatini himself could or would 
do it, suggested the Artist. “If I knew him, 
I’d give him a dare.” 

“While you are giving dares,’ drawled 
the Bookworm, “why not dare Oliver La 
Farge to write a book in which the white 
people are not villains?” 

“If you are complaining of ‘Laughing 
Boy,” exclaimed the Guest with spirit, “I 
think your objection is not justified. How 
can anyone write about the Indians and not 
make the whites villains?” 

“Nobody rushes to the defense of his 
kind,” laughed the Browser. 

“I wish he could have left out some things 
that he probably put in like purposeful dis- 
cords in music, “commented the Artist, “‘but 
what an exquisite piece of. work he has done. 
I think Laughing Boy’s combing out the 
blanket and revealing the design in Slim 
Girl’s finished work is lovely as a cameo. 
The conclusion, too—that’s a great prose 
poem. You know he is the grandson of John 
La Farge, the painter.” 

‘“‘What are you reading now,” she asked 
later of the Bookworm, as they rested under 
an oak tree. 

“A book that you should have discovered 
and recommended to me,” he replied. “The 
selected poems of an author and one of whose 
poems everyone knows, though fewer know 
the writer.” 

“Greatest the deed when ‘tis the deed, not 
doer, counts for most,” quoted the Artist. 

“Well said, O Artist, great is thy wisdom.” 
The Bookworm made an obeisance. “I re- 
fer to the ‘Selected Poems of Katherine Lee 
Bates.’ You know her ‘America the Beauti- 
ful,’ beginning— 


4 


‘Oh beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain,’ 


but do you know ‘The Debt,’ one of the most 


- inspiring poems that has been published in 


the last ten years. I read it when it ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly and now I 


‘find it on the first page of this collection. 


You may not care for it yet, but before you 
grow old, read it and commit it to memory.” 

She smiled and declared: 

“T’ll read it tomorrow.” Again she ques- 
tioned him, “Are you reading anything 
else?” 

“Yes,” a little book that you may have 
read a few months ago as the chapters came 
out in one of the women’s magazines. It 
is a valuable little volume, a clear and 
authoritative explanation of a number of 
problems. I don’t remember that it mentions 
golf, but it provides an explanation for the 
demand for golf courses, moving pictures, 
cars.” 

“And what is that?” 

“The fact that people are spending on 
recreation what was formerly spent in the 
saloons. Read it and give it to your friends. 
It is ‘Prohibition and Prosperity,’ by Samuel 
Crowther and is an economic study of the 
question. It’s written by a man who knows 
economics. At the same time it is presented 
in a very readable way. He calls prohibi- 
tion ‘the greatest blow that has ever struck 
poverty.’ ” 

“Poverty needs such blows,” agreed the 
Artist. ““What was that story of hardships in 
the North that you were speaking of the 
other day?” 

“Do you mean ‘When I Was a Harvester,’ 
by Robert L. Yates, the experiences of the 
youth who goes from school in New York 
to work in the grain fields of Canada? I 
think you do. It’s a first-hand experience, 
apparently sincerely told. I’ve been over a 
part of the country that he describes so re- 
cently that it had an especial appeal. He 
has a vivid style that impresses you more 
after you finish the book than while you are 
reading it. You see the boy starting out 
with the men who are moving toward the 
oceans of wheat that would soon be ready to 
harvest. You see his dog fighting wolves. 
His dog, Ronno, is quite a character.” 

“Then I shall read it to get acquainted 
with Ronno.” 

“Oh, for a great deal more. It is prob- 


ably a very truthful picture, as an outsider © 


would see it. One would like the same thing 
told by some son of that Northern border. 
I have heard Hamlin Garland, in a lecture, 
insist that the real presentation of a scene 
must be given by those who have seen it all 
their lives.” 

On the way home, with a comprehensive 


glance at his three companions, the Book- 
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riters 


worm drew from his pocket a dainty little 
volume and read these words from the 
jacket: 

“The average American golfer couldn't 
shoot a hundred if he let his mind and eye 
wander away from the ball the way he 
closes his ears and thinks about everything 
under heaven but the music when he is at 
a concert.” 

“Shockingly true,” cried the Guest. “What 
is that pretty little book?” 

“It is ‘Music,’ by William Lyon Phelps. 
It’s avowedly intended for the people who 
are bored by symphony concerts. You know 
how charmingly he writes. He has three 
previous books in the series, ‘Happiness,’ 
‘Hope,’ and ‘Memory’.” 

“What pretty little gifts they would make!” 
exclaimed the Artist. 

“I should say you would be bestowing a 
big gift if you made some people able to 
enjoy a symphony concert,” grunted the 
Browser. 

“Or books,” supplemented the Bookworm. 
“Phelps has written a great deal on that, but 
suppose we ask him to write one for this 
series on ‘The Golf Eye and Books’.” 

THE KING’S MINION—By Rafael Saba- 
tini. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
LAUGHING BOY—By Oliver La Farge. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
PROHIBITION AND PROSPERITY—By 

Samuel Crowther. The John Day Com- 

pany. $1.00. 

WHEN I WAS A HARVESTER—Robert L. 
Yates. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
SELECTED POEMS OF KATHERINE LEE 

BATES—Edited by Marion Pelton Guild. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50 


MUSIC—By William Lyon Phelps. E. P. 
Dutton, Inc. $1.00. 


“A PAEAN OF FLIGHT” 


ATERIALISTIC though this age may be, 

many “stand facing the fabulous man- 
sions of dawn’; from them we have poems, 
attractive little volumes in which, 


“caged wings are beating 
Against the sturdy bars” 
or in which we find “the urge to height!” 
Glenn Ward Dresbach, known for his books 
of poems, “In Colors of the West,” “The 
Enchanted Mesa,” “Cliff Dwellings,” “Star- 
Dust and Stone,” and “This Side of Avalon,” 
gives new and compelling interpretations of 
the Southwest in his new book, “The Wind 
in the Cedars,” from which brief quotations 
have already been made. To give only a 
few titles, “The Last Cowboy,” “Cloud Stal- 
lions,” and “Empty Corral,” would fail to 
suggest the variety of the new volume. It 
consists of twenty poems under the title of 
the volume, more than thirty under ‘Songs 
and Lyrics,” nearly twenty sonnets and three 
Narrative poems. Bird and animal lovers will 
find Dresbach at his best in his sympathy 
(Continued on Page 377) 
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program to be presented as the culmina- 
tion of the year’s activities. This dream 
in some instances did not become a 
reality. Hence, it may be interesting to 
learn just what the dream was, what 
parts developed into reality, what faded 
away and why! 
The General Plan 


It was hoped that each state in the 
territory of the League would be repre- 
sented by its Executive Committee in 
person; if this were not possible, at least 
by a personal message embodying the 
literary spirit and stating the special 
activities of that particular community. 
Again we desired that the Chapters 
should be responsible for a specific part 
of the program—an entire session, if that 
seemed feasible or possible. In this way, 
not only would the program present a 
panoramic view of the literary efforts of 
the entire territory, but by placing the 
responsibility on the individual chapters, 
it was felt that their interest would be 
stimulated and they would plan a defi- 
nite form of program which would rep- 
resent their specific interests, or reflect, 
as it were, the literary values of their 
separate communities. 

Specific Topics 

In the sessions which were planned it 
was desired to have presented every form 
of literature; the non-fiction to include: 
history, biography, travel, philosophical 
essays and text book material. In fiction, 
the short story.as well as the novel was 
to be featured. Poetry was to be given 
special attention, while in drama, the 
scenario as well as legitimate play struc- 
ture was to receive emphasis. 

A business session was planned to unify 
the needs and efforts of writers and to 
help solve their problems, all toward 
the end of stimulating creative enthusi- 
asm and furnishing plot moterial, thus 
helping to gain an appreciation of all 
forms of literature, the building of 
close personal fellowships, and develop- 
ing a broader understanding of human 
nature. 


W herein We Failed 


It was found impossible to present the 
items of the various programs in such 
order as had been originally hoped, be- 
cause speakers frequently accepted our 
invitation, but were unable to appear at 
a particular session for which they were 
scheduled. Hence on non-fiction day we 
found on the program two or three short 
story writers. On fiction day, on the 
other hand, there appeared one novelist, 
one biographer, a newspaper woman and 
a writer of text books. While extremely 


interesting, this arrangement did not 
tend toward the unity we desired. On 
the afternoon program, supposedly de- 
voted to prominent women writers, two 
men were the main speakers. | * 
Because it was impossible to depend 
upon individual chapters for individual 
programs, an all-chapter session was ar- 
ranged. Naturally material from these 
different chapters exceeded the limits. 
Representatives of various chapters were 
therefore distributed throughout the en- 


tire convention. 


All this naturally led to lack of unity 
or order. This resulted in lack of em- 
phasis on special forms of literature at a 
particular time. Greater results would 
undoubtedly have accrued by stressing at 
each individual session, the values or in- 
spiration of some special form of writing. 


There was found all too little time for 


discussion. Perhaps because we feared 
some speakers would fail to appear, our 
programs were over full. In addition, a 
number of.speakers of distinction ap- 
peared unexpectedly, and it seemed ad- 
visable to present them on our program. 
Consequently no time was left for dis- 
cussion following the addresses. 


Without doubt there should be time 
for an executive meeting of the newly 
elected with the retiring officers, that the 
former may learn of the ideas and plans 
under way and only partially developed. 
The incoming officers may under this 
plan carry on activities of value, thus 
giving the League a sense of continuity 
in policy and progress. 

Summed up briefly the-criticisms would 
be: Lack of order or unity, lack of em- 
phasis or stress on different forms of lit- 
erature, lack of time for discussion, lack 
of time for executive meetings. 


What Was Accomplished 


On the other hand, and this is much 
more satisfactory to report, there were 
many very definite bright spots during 
the Convention week. 

First, each State was represented at 
the roll call, either in person or by execu- 
tive member or by letter from that off- 
cer. What is more, in the majority of 
cases, the message stated that a chapter 
was in formation; which leads to the be- 
lief that by the next Convention, 90 per 
cent at least of our territory will be 
represented by individual chapters. 

Another satisfactory reference is that, 
with the exception of Victoria, every 
chapter had a delegate present that took 
part in the program. Since Major L. 
Bullock-Webster, president of the Vic- 


toria chapter, sent a play that was pro- 
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duced on Drama night, we feel that in 
reality Victoria, too, was represented. 


Of the programs presented which were 
not lacking in unity and which did stress 
a particular form of literature, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: the Pilgrim- 
age program, in which honor was paid 
those names we are proud to place on 
the roster of famous California writers, 
and at the same time, our visiting dele- 
gates were shown natural landscape 
beauty, the rugged, picturesque environ- 
ment which stimulated other artists. 
Again that experience stimulated our 
own consciousness to renewed inspiration 
and greater creative effort. 


One of the outstanding sessions was 
the Poet’s Breakfast, decidedly interna- 
tional in character. Eleven different 
countries were represented, bringing the 
color and charm of different races—a 
glorious, inspiring, never-to-be-forgotten 
contribution. 

Drama Night, too, hicaeh lacking a 
definite speaker on dramatic structure, 
nevertheless held a very definite dramatic 


‘note, all the dinner speakers being either 


play writers or dramatic critics. The 
session culminated in the presentation of 
two plays, both written and produced by 
members. 

For practical values, the Saturday 
sessions were extremely satisfying. The 
morning session considered all phases of 
market problems and editorial needs; 
the afternoon program stressed the pos- 
sibilities and value of research work in 
our various libraries. 

The business session accomplished cer- 
tain definite ends—a solving of many 
individual and chapter problems, the 
recognition of our League as an incor- 
porated organization, working under a 


charter, and a decision to admit student 


chapters from university centers. Since 
these chapters will bring new enthusi- 
asms, new impulses into our ranks, and 
the experienced writers can materially 
assist the recruits, we should welcome 
these student members with true frater- 
nal interest. 

Sunday evening, still a warm, glowing 
memory, was a definite exemplification 
of the joy and value of close, personal 
friendships. Every one was interested in 
every other one; every song sung, every 
movement of rhythmic dance, seemed to 
symbolize the friendliness and apprecia- 
tion of one artist for another. 

‘The undoubted accomplishments may 
be summed up thus: 

Certain definite problems regarding 
organization, marketing. and research 
work were clarified. 

So many varied and interesting ideas 
were presented by people with different 
viewpoints and philosophies of life, that 
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with wild life, with all life. This is a volume 
to which one will wish to return. 


\ LL beauty lovers should read Lori Petri’s 

“Love Not Beauty” in her new volume 
“Fools or Gods.” The poem, the second in 
the collection, ends with this stanza: 


“Then love not beauty for herself alone: 
Let half your reverence, your homage, be 
For all those vanished millions who have 

known 
The wonder of a star, a flower, a tree.” 


The seventy-five poems are the expression 
of a young woman who gives to the life of 
today deep thought expressed with a poet’s 
yearning to trace 


“the wonders of bygone ages 
Beheld in sky and shaped in soil... 
Here in a merged and mystic story 

Of all men’s hearts have held of worth.” 


In her endeavor to understand the pres- 
ent, Lori Petri is wiser than many singers 
who forget that they must learn from the 
past. Ir poems as different and as delightful 
as “Incentive,” ‘Encounter,’ ‘Chronicle,” 
there is discernible the rich tapestried back- 
ground of great literature. It is the absence 


of such a background that gives a poverty- 


stricken air to certain recent writings. 


“CNONNETS FROM A LocK Box AND OTHER 

Poems” are by the writer whom Edwin 
Markham declares one of the foremost 
women poets, Anna Hempstead Branch. She 
is the daughter of an earlier poet, Mary 
Bolles Branch. Those who know Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch’s other poems, particularly her 
exquisite “The Monk in the Kitchen,’ in 
Marguerite Wilkinsoh’s “Contemporary 
Poetry” and Louis Untermeyer’s “Recent 
American Poetry,” will note with interest 
the variety of the new volume. Mathe- 
maticians, business men, and those who are 


fond of solving problems concerning The. 


Dark Lady in Shakespeare’s Sonnets should 
fall upon the “Sonnets from a Lock Box” as 
worthy of their steel. Nearly forty in num- 
ber, rich in allusion, inviting interpretation, 
they await discovery. As different as possible 


from the wild lyrics “In the Beginning Was. 


the Word,” “A Song from Ganymede” and 
“On a Bitter Cold Night.’ The elfin music 
of the old ballads, and a Macbeth theme, 
make the long poem “What is it that you 
see, My Lord?” a fascinating thing. Shorter, 
but with something of the same weird qual- 
ity, is the poem “When I Danced with the 
Great King of Spain.” These two with “This 
Night—in Paradise” are grouped as “Three 
Stories Told in a Haunted House.” The 
fourth division, “It Sprang from an Abyss 
of Light,” contains some lovely lyrics of the 
sort for which Lionel Stevenson pleads in 
the chapter “The Lyrical Lyric” in his “Ap- 
praisals of Canadian Literature.” Anna 
Hempstead Branch here illustrates his words, 


“I have said that the true Lyric is des- 
_cended from the unsophisticated folk-song, 
but I do not mean that it must necessarily be 
still the product of unconscious poetic in- 
stinct.” She is skillful in being able to cap- 
ture a wild primitive expression that would 
escape most writers of her culture and 
training. 


yoy AND OTHER Poems, by John Lin- 
nell (The Macmillan Company Toron- 
to), simply and attractively bound in red, is 
a little volume that emphasizes Dr. Steven- 
son’s observation of the seriousness of mind 
shown by Canadian poets. 

“The reason for this extensive belief in 
the essential thoughtfulness of poetry prob- 
ably lies partly in the unquiet questing spirit 
of the present age, feverishly seeking a new 
explanation of life. .. .” 

John Linnell’s poetry is meditative and 
reflective. ‘‘To a Dweller in a World Un- 
known” is the thoughtful expression of the 
poet who realizes the kinship of those on 
other planets. His sequences of sonnets, 
especially the ‘‘Five Sonnets” that conclude 
the volume, “Soul to Body,” “Body to Soul,” 
“Passion,” “Spirit,” and “Life of the Spirit,” 
are worthy of many re-readings. There is a 


poise, a philosophy of the spirit that sets 


his work above the fevered outcry of some 
who write on the same subjects. Some of his 
poems have appeared in The London Spec- 
tator and Oxford Poetry. Rather oddly the 
title-poem, ‘Youth,’ finds a place near the 
end of the volume. The only occasional poem 
in the collection is “The Transatlantic Avi- 
ators” which, like the poem addressed to 

Walter de la Mare, “From World to 

Worlds,” has excellent lyrical quality. Had 

“Youth” appeared before Dr. Stevenson’s 

“Appraisals of Canadian Literature’ it 

surely would have found a place both for 

what it contains and for what it promises. 

THE WIND IN THE CEDARS—By Glenn 
Wahr Dresbach. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 106 pp. $2.00. 

FOOLS OR GODS—By Lori Petri. Ernest 
Hartsock. The Bozart Press, Atlanta, Geo- 

— gta. 95 pp. $2.00. 

SONNETS FROM A LOCK BOX AND 
OTHER POEMS—By Anna Hempstead 
Branch. Houghton Mifflin Company. 126 
pp. $2.00. 

YOUTH AND OTHER POEMS—By John 
Linnell. The Macmillan Company, Toron- 
to. 76 pp. $1.50. 

LAURA BELL EVERETT. 


ON THE OLD WEST COAST — Being 
Further Reminiscences of a Ranger. Major 
Horace Bell, edited by Lanier Bartlett. 
Publishers, William Morrow & Company, 
New York City. | 

ROM a great deal of unpublished material 
left by the famous Major Horace Bell 
upon his death in 1918, has been evolved this 
further record of the colorful life of the old 

West Coast. Starting his career as a young 

miner in 1850, Horace Bell was in turn a 

ranger, soldier, lawyer and editor. 

“His American patriotism was a _ white 
flame within him,” states his biographer; 

“his admiration for the great West and its 


_real pioneers was one of the governing ideals 


of his life.” Starting with Los Californios, 
Major Bell’s reminiscences range from the 
ramparts of Panama, through Los Angeles 
during the Civil War and as he was the 
first man to reappear in-Los Angeles, who 
had fought on the Union side, his reception 
in the Pueblo was cold. “The idea,” cried his 
old friends, “of a Los Angeles man of your 
stamp fighting on the sides of the blacks!” 
However, the efforts of his enemies to put 
him in his place ended in their own humilia- 
tion, for there was always plenty of excite- 
ment in Los Angeles in those days. 
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Chapter 15 states: “The author is writing 
history as it was made in the City of the 
Angels. If some of it is diabolic, instead of 
angelic, that is not his foult,” and then pro- 
ceeds with the story of El Dorado. “What a 

(Continued on Page 381) 
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now ... for our free illustrated 
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VERSATILITY OF JEFFERSON 
(Continued from Page 360) 


as I have been able to calculate, the pay 
of those first professors at the University 
of Virginia was equal in modern pur- 
chasing value to at least $9,000. 

And going with this financial inde- 
pendence was to be another academic 
miracle—freedom of thought. No pro- 
fessor was to be discharged because of 
his expression of scientifically founded 
opinion. He insisted that a faculty mem- 
ber should be discharged only because of 
incompetence absolutely proved. 

With all this was to be the spirit of 
democracy in student-body and in fac- 
ulty. There was to be no_ university 
president—God speed the mark! Possibly 
the “Sage of Monticello’ foresaw the 
present era of $20,000 college presidents 
acting as absentee managers—from the 
chautauqua platform —of droves of 
$2,000 professors. And as those pro- 
fessors were to be placed upon their own 
responsibility and honor, so with the 
students. Io this day that ideal of Jeffer- 
son’s has not failed in the institution 
which he so lovingly fostered. 

Lastly, it was not to be a mere degree- 
making university. His ideal was a school 
of rigidly high standards, granting its 
degrees but to the chosen few, yet giving 
every comer that training in the particu- 


lar field desired, without fomenting in. 


him that educational vice of our age— 
the unwarranted ambition for a degree. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be 
desired ! 

This, then, was the versatile Thomas 
Jefferson. And when he came to die, he 
proved once more the uniqueness of his 
insight in requesting that of all the 
manifold activities of his life only three 
be mentioned on his tomb: “Author of 
the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia.” His versatility was exceeded 
only by his discriminating wisdom. 
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GO TO COLLEGE 
(Continued from Page 366) 


the creation of democracy’s most worthy 
asset—public opinion. Individuals of 
genius light the way and fashion the pat- 
terns which the common masses then 
adopt and follow. Never was the spirit 
of scholarship more needed in affairs than 
it is in our nation today. Higher educa- 
tion is the very foundation and pillar of 
humanity’s welfare and progress. 

It is to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing that we look for the training of men 
and women who will lead the rank and 
file on to a better social standard. The 
individual may not require the colleges 
and universities, but society does. With- 
out college education, civilization, in the 
modern sense of the word, could not 
long endure. | 

The strength of our country consists 
“in the moral reason of things.” It is for 
the creating and fostering of such a 
quality or force that our colleges and 
universities are devoted. In the words of. 
John Ruskin: “The entire object of 
education is to make people not merely do 
the right thing, but enjoy right things.” 
Colleges exert a tremendous impulse for 
moral life through the unflinching loy- 
alty of their members. Fired by a zest 
for life and an unselfish devotion to the 
attainment of common ideals, men and 
women leave college having caught the 
vision of Truth, bearing each the torch 
of Service. 


PERSONAL VISITS 
(Continued from Page 374) 
infancy to three, when he was becoming 
acquainted with the things around him, 
from three to five when he was making 
friends and acquiring knowledge which 
would enable him to be sent to school, 
and so on. ‘his interested Mr. de la 
Mare tremendously and he wanted to 
know if a girl’s life was divided into the 
same parts. Someone asked Mr. de la 
Mare if his school days had been happy, 
and he replied emphatically that they 
had not been. He seems to have. suffered 
much from homesickness, too much work 
and uncongenial school companions. He 
said he had always been more or less shy 
(one would never guess today that he 
was once shy!) and that when he gave 

his first lectures he suffered keenly. | 

The morning of his first lecture he 
woke up to discover that his voice was 
altogether gone. After eating several 
pounds of throat medicine, and becoming 
more or less miserable as the fatal hour © 
approached with him voiceless, someone 
spoke to him suddenly, and he answered 
just as suddenly. So he had regained his 
voice just an hour before he was going 
on the platform! 

So we left the great poet standing in 
his doorway smiling at us! 
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doubtless creative material was gleaned 


by all who were privileged to imbibe. 


these messages. 


Two other values may be stressed— 
the greater appreciation for all forms of 
literary effort, the poet’s recognition of 
the newspaper writer, the novelist’s in- 
terest in the biographer; and, above all, 
the deepening of human interest. At the 
planting of the California Writers 
Grove, not only did we feel a greater 
reverence and admiration for the names 


of those who have gone before, but at 
the same time we felt a closer kinship for 
our contemporaries. 


Since, after all, we are writing about 
human beings for human beings, to the 
extent that we become more human, 
more tolerant, more sympathetic towards 
our fellow men, this breadth and depth 
of our own characters must enter into 
the spirit of all we do and lead to greater 
richness and beauty in every literary 
effort. 
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Mr. Litsey, in the poem quoted earlier 
in this article, closes his verses with these 
lines : 


“The dreams ahead are what make each 
life— 
The dreams—and faith—and love!” 


As I look back and view the entire 
picture I still have a dream, still retain 
faith it may be accomplished; and not 
only do I hold a greater love for all 
forms of literature, but a deeper affec- 
tion and sympathy for all those who de- 
vote their lives to the creation of artistic 
literature. 


Impressions of the 4th Annual Convention of the League of Western Writers 


By M. EL_twoop SMITH 


Dean of the School of Basic Arts and Sciences, Oregon State College 


| IST STILL hung over the bay as 
M the long procession of black 

cars wound up the heights back 
of Berkeley. As the road hugged the 
shoulder of precipitous cliff or rounded 
the end of some ravine or canyon rioting 
with manzanita, madrona, and sequoia, 
one was seized with an odd sort of half- 
skeptical enthusiasm. A pilgrimage to a 
literary shrine! Heaven only knew how 
dreadful it might be; but somehow the 
Winey air, the ever-rising road, the 
glimpses out over the misty bay com- 
municated little by little a feeling of ex- 
pectancy, or was it perhaps something of 
the spirit that must have animated pil- 
grimages in the days of pilgrims, of bare- 
foot, hair-shirted devotees. We swung 
over the mountain into Contra Costa and 
the purple, golden, pale green hills were 
those of our own eastern Oregon as 
viewed from the shoulder of Mt. Hood. 
And then here we were—a great forest 
of eucalyptus trees, a circular clearing, 
and a little group of people surrounding 
a tiny tree, a mere stripling of a tree, 
but a tree with immortality in its sap, a 
sequoia sempervirens. 


As the details of the scene began to 
arrange themselves a striking figure 
caught the eye, a sturdy woman’s figure 
clad quaintly in black silk, the white 
hair held in place by an old tortoise-shell 
comb, a bow of ribbon at the waist 
behind, and white lace at throat,—a 
dynamic figure, full of energy and drama. 
the old eyes shining, the hands clenched, 
and the voice vibrating, now deep, now 
shrill, with the passion of long remem- 
bered days. It was Mrs. Joaquin Miller 
reading from the poet’s works beside the 
tree that was to bear his name in this 
memorial grove designated by the Board 
of Park Commissioners of Oakland as a 
site on which the League of Western 


Writers and the California Writers Club 
could establish a living monument to the 
living memory of great spirits of the 
West. Here on the mountain where 
Joaquin Miller’s cabin was reared, 
amidst a forest planted by his own hands, 
it seemed more like: some great drama 
than an actuality that was taking place. 


Now it was Juanita, the daughter, in 
a clinging dress of dull rose, who was 
speaking very gently words that seemed 
to have something to do with the past 
and the present; and by degrees it ap- 
peared that these simple words were in 
the rhythm of verse, and the music of 
rhyme came to the ear. She was saying 
something about her father and how he 
had taken her as a little girl up the side 
of the mountain, and had shown her 
where he had planted her name in go- 
detia blossoms that blazed out mirac- 
ulously before the eyes of the little girl 
—and now it was plain that her dress 
was not old rose, but that it was the 
color of the godetia blossom and that its 
color was a part of the poem and tied 
up in memories that went back to her 
childhood on the mountain. 


The sound of a spade grating upon 
gravel while a company of bare headed 
people stood reverently about suggested 
something very different from the actu- 
ality, the commemoration of life not the 
interment of mortality. One by one the 
trees were planted in memory of Joaquin 
Miller, Ina Coolbrith, Charles Fletcher 
Lummis, Jack London, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, and Edward Rowland 


Sill. It would be impossible to give even 


an impression of the effect produced by 


such simple sincerity, by love and rever- 
ence, submergence of self and concern 
only for a fitting tribute to names revered 
and loved. Mrs. Joaquin Miller and 


-able with the 


Charmian London by their presence alone 
would ‘have made the occasion memor- 
associations crowding 
around them of a past that is gone and 
a future that was not to be. I’o mention 
the names of those who participated in 
the planting and dedication would be to 
call a roll of those who through past 
associations and personal distinction had 
won the right to represent those whom 
they thought to honor. As the caravan 
moved down the mountain the sun was 
setting exactly over the Golden Gate. 


The fourth annual convention of the 
League of Western Writers, of which 


this pilgrimage was the program for the © 


first afternoon, convened from October 
15 to 19 in the picturesque Hotel Clare- 
mont in Berkeley, set in a veritable Eden 
of foliage and overlooking Berkeley, 
Oakland and San Francisco Bay. More 


than 150 professional writers were pres- - 


ent and fourteen states represented, 
members coming from as far as Vancou- 


ver, British Columbia. The convention 


was dominated to an extraordinary de- 
gree by colorful personalities and specific, 
concrete knowledge of the details of the 
craft. With an endurance only explain- 
able on the ground of unflagging interest, 
the representatives moved from the break- 
fast to the luncheon room, to retire only 
in time to don the dinner jacket or eve- 
ning gown for the dinner and evening 
programs. From the roll call luncheon, 
through the non-fiction program, the pil- 
primage to “The Hights” (the Joaquin 
Miller home), through the dinner and 


evening program, the business session of* 


the following morning, the luncheon 
under the auspices of the League of 
American Pen Women, the dinner at 
the Athens Club as the guests of the 
California Writers Club, John Hamlin 


(Continued on Page 382) 
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AT LAST 


a few men now 
reveal a new form 
of mental conquest 


A Single Thought May 
Change Your Lot in Life! 


A few men, composing the Supreme Council 
of the Rosicrucian fraterhity have issued a 
public presentation of the very efficient means 
used by the Rosicrucians throughout the world 
to change mental character and attain master- 
ship over the common and extraordinary ob- 
stacles of life. 


Book Loaned to You 


This book, known as the “Light of Egypt’ 
will be loaned without obligation to those who 
are seeking to become more successful and 
happy in their lives. To those who write a 
letter (not a postcard) requesting it, the book 
will be mailed postpaid. 


LIBRARIAN Q. A. D. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
(Perpetuating the Original and Only Rosicrucian 
Fraternity ) 


BOOKS 


CURSE OF THE PHAROAH 
| (Continued from Page 362) 


Egyptian and the British governments 
claimed for their museums all, save the 
few articles you see in this room. Not 
very much, but quite valuable.” 


“It is a shame,” I said, “that you, 
who made this great discovery, should 
have to relinquish most of the treasures.” 


“Yes, in a way,” said the colonel. 
“And yet, after all, it did not belong 
to me. It belongs to humanity in gen- 
eral, and these treasures should be 
placed where they will do the greatest 
good to mankind.” 


“Colonel,” I inquired, “how about 


the many stories we hear these days of 
the curse of the Pharaohs being on those 
who open the Egyptian tombs, and that 
the offenders meet an untimely death.” 


“So much rot,” replied the colonel. 
“Merely sensational journalism on the 
part of the news gathers. A story which 
the whole world will read. While it is 
true that certain of the distinguished 
persons who have discovered and opened 
some of the ancient tombs have met 
untimely deaths in onr form of another, 
yet the casualties among them are no 
greater than among the human race in 
general.” 

“Is it true,” I continued, ‘‘as I have 
heard, that there were inscriptions in 
the outer chambers of the tomb, which 
were intended to deter persons from 
entering the tomb that contained the 
mummies ?”’ 

As I spoke the Egyptian servant en- 
tered, apparently in response to some 
signal given him by the colonel, bear- 
ing a tray with two cups of coffee. He 
handed one to me and the other to 
the colonel. He then immediately, with- 
out speaking a word, retired from the 
room. 


‘A valuable servant,” said the colonel. 
“Causes no trouble at all. This is one 
of the Egyptian customs to serve coffee 
to a guest.” 

“But to answer your question. Yes, 
there were hieroglyphics on the walls, 
warning that a curse would be upon 
the head of any person who opened or 
entered the inner chamber, and that he 
would die within the year. We Ameri- 
cans had no fear of the curse,’ continued 
the colonel, sipping his coffee, “though 
I am frank to say that I think some of 
the natives did. But under our direction 
they somewhat reluctantly opened the 
tomb.” 

“How could such a curse, which 
could only be mental in its effect, project 
itself throughout five thousand years of 
time? Of course we took precautions 
in opening the tomb, that there was no 
stone, placed so that when making the 


opening it would be released and fall 
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upon us; but we found no such. The 
only other possibility which we con- 
sidered was the placing of some subtle 
poison, which, being stirred up with the 
dust and breathed into the lungs, would 
bring death. But it has been a long time 
(Continued on Page 384) 
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jolly, high-toned place was El Dorado! 
What a memory while it lasted. The run on 
it was awful, for a while.” But suddenly 
supplies failed; and there was little or no 
money in the locker, perhaps because gen- 
tlemen do not seem to be successful saloon 
keepers. It happened that there was a great 
deal of open-handed hospitality, so much so 
that when Col. Magruder came up for week- 
ends and endeavored to enjoy his own his- 
pitality, he often had to go to bed on the 
billiard table, the roost upstairs being over- 
crowded! When partnership dissolved, the 
Colonel went back to San Diego, Captain 
Drummer went to Tulare and an elegant 
Irishman by the name of Hughes took over 
the El Dorado. When he succumbed in ’53 
the Dorado property was offered to a mis- 
sionary, Rev. Adam Bland, for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. He raised the cash, bought the 
premises and put in the first American 
church. 

“Some Early Majors,” “Oranges on Joshua 
Trees” and “Kings of the Commonwealth” 
are some very intimate and revealing chap- 
ters, in the straightforward style of the 
Major, who deemed it the duty of the truth- 
ful historian to show posterity life as it 
existed in the time of which he writes. 

GRACE TALBOT HADLEY. 


THE FISHERMAN’S SAINT—By Sir Wil- 
frid Grenfell. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.00. 

ih Pres OF LABRADOR, toiler of the deep, 

tiller of human soil, helper and healer 
of the lives of men’—with these words Sir 

Wilfrid Grenfell was presented as rector- 

elect for laureation to the students of St. 

Andrews. The Fisherman’s Saint is his ad- 

dress, and a very fitting theme. For forty 

years his field of experience was among 


fishermen from the Bay of Biscay to the 


North Cape of Norway and from the Eng- 
lish Channel to the North Cape of Iceland. 
Andrew is the patron saint of fishermen, a 
capable man with a boat, self-reliant, re- 
sourceful in time of danger. 

The author known as the “Labrador Doc- 
tor’ offers in this address to students an 
adventurous philosophy of life: “Do the 
thing that is audacious to the utmost point 
of risk, and you will win by the audacity 
of method when you cannot win by circum- 
spection and prudence.” This is a type of 
philosophy with strong appeal to the stu- 
dents and young men of today. The author’s 
definition of faith will find ready acceptance 
among the youth of today—‘Faith is adven- 
ture always until it becomes the conviction 
of experience.” The Master’s call to Andrew 
was just this challenge to chivalry, not a 
mere caution to seek self-insurance. The 
author stresses an essential characteristic of 
Andrew’s Master—absolute loyalty to duty, 
to an ideal, to a person—a rare asset! An- 
drew ventured and became a saint—shall 
we laugh at him, or shall* we follow him? 
This is the question the author leaves with 
us for consideration, in The Fishermen’s 
Saint. 
GRACE TALBOT HADLEY. 


THE NEW CONTRACT BRIDGE— By 
Harold S. Vanderbilt. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York-London. Price $2.50. 


HIS NEW, revised and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s book presents an orig- 
inal analysis, not only of the Club Conven- 


= 


tion but also a new form of forcing over-bids 
and of the bidding subsequent to the original 
bid. Mr. Vanderbilt originated the present 
system of Contract Bridge scoring and the 
Club Convention. The logic of the Club 
Convention is exactly reasoned and its pos- 
sibilities in both game and slam bidding set 
forth systematically. 

The author states: “At Contract, the pri- 
mary bidding objective is to reach a game 
bid if it is in the cards, secondarily, a slam 
contract, providing you are reasonably sure 


of making it,’ and he concludes his logic 


and analysis by saying—‘‘Perhaps the great- 
est asset of the Convention is the large 
amount of information both direct and in- 
ferential, positive and negative, which a 
partnership playing it can obtain in all hands 
warranting any original bid. Many illus- 
trative hands are pictured and analyzed, 
particularly in Chapter XII, ten illustrative 
hands are depicted and played. 

Contract Bridge scoring is set down and 
bids defined prior to Chapter I which deals 
with Game Values. Fundamental differences 
between Contract and Auction Bridge are 
pointed out in Chapter II. Chapter VII is 
largely devoted to “assist bids” and “forcing 
over-bids,’ while Chapter [IX deals with one 
of the most fascinating features of Contract 
—Slam bidding. 

In several appendixes at the end of the 
book, Game Values are analyzed, Laws of 
Contract Bridge are reprinted through the 
courtesy of the Whist Club of New York 
together with an Index to these Laws. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s book is the voussoir 
crowning the center of an arch in a Bridge 
structure that has such basic names as the 
Comte de Bellefond, Elwell, Florence Irwin, 
Sidney Len, R. E. Needham, George Reith, 
Wilbur C. Whitehead and Milton C. Work. 

GRACE TALBOT HADLEY. 


SALT DESERT TRAILS—A History of the 
Hastings Cutoff and -other early trails 
which crossed the Great Salt Desert seek- 
ing a shorter road to California by Charles 
Kelly. Published by Western Printing Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. Price $3.00. 


Se 1827, when Jedediah Smith first 


crossed the Great Salt .Desert, travelers 
to California have sought to avoid the long 
detour to the north around the Great Salt 
Lake and the desert to the west. This inter- 
esting new book tells the story of all the 
pioneers who braved the perils of the great 
desert from earliest days to the present. The 
railroad and modern highway follow the 
general direction of the old Hastings Cutoff 
and airplanes fly directly over the trail, 
which lies entirely across the old dry lake 
bed that is this desert. There is a rare old 
picture of Lansford Warren Hastings who 
personally guided the first emigrant train 
across the Great Salt Desert in 1846, Chris- 
topher Carson, famous pioneer scout, James 
Clyman, trapper, explorer and California 
pioneer, James M. Hudspeth and James F. 
Reed, one of the leaders of the Donner party, 
other pioneers, who suffered incredible hard- 
ships in their effort to reach California. 


The author gives a systematic account of 


each expedition which encountered the dan- 
gers of the Salt Desert that is the floor of 
what was once a part of Great Salt Lake. 
Probably nowhere else can be found such 
reminders of the hardships endured by those 


who first crossed this great wasteland. The 


many scattered records of pioneer travel 
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over this route have been gathered, other 
material secured making a new and absorb- 
ing record of early travel over an old emi- 
grant route. The book is beautifully bound 
and every collector interested in pioneer his- 
tory will want Salt Desert Trails. 

GraAcE TALBoT HADLEY. 
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HOME AND ABROAD 


The illustrated literary review, edited by 
E. M. Channing-Renton. Those who wish to 
keep in touch with the most stimulating cur- 
rents of British, American and European 
literature, art, society, travel, etc., are read- 
ers of this unique quarterly, a magazine pub- 
lished like a book. Send for a catalogue of 
“Studies” books, produced by Continental 
craftsmen at Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines (Haut- 
Rhin). Subscription to the review is seventy- 
five cents per copy, or three dollars annually, 
post free. 
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League of Western Writers 


(Continued from Page 379) 


’ presiding, through the Poet’s Breakfast 


on Friday morning, and the All-Chapter 
luncheon and the drama dinner and pre- 
sentation of plays, through the Saturday 
morning program devoted to the writer’s 
markets, the luncheon, installation of 
new officers, the library program, and the 
final festivities in San Francisco’s China- 
town, and closing reception, the cogven- 
tion proceeded with continually sustained 
interest and mounting enthusiasm. 


A few words about the poet’s breakfast 
and the dinner at the Athens Club may 
serve to represent as a whole this con- 
vention which refuses to be reduced to 
the dimensions of a digest. The Poet’s 
Breakfast, fittingly presided over by 
Harry Noyes Pratt, presented contrasts 
dramatic beyond all expectation. Where 
all was excellent, discrimination is difh- 
cult, but without doubt it may be said 
that the figure of Colonel Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood, with his flowing 
white hair and beard, and voice and 
bearing of a prophet, will remain in the 
memory. Contrasting with Old ‘Testa- 
ment vigor was the fin de siecle elegance 
of J. Paget-Frederick, artist, dancer and 
author, who in a style taking one back ‘to 
Arthur Symmons or Oscar Wilde, drew 
exquisite pictures of fantastic fetes and 
subtle extravagances. Following this 
came the editor of a Filipino newspaper, 
urbane and subtle, complimenting the 
ladies, and skating joyously over the 
thin ice of American and Philippine rela- 
tions. Next, Arthur Eide, for three years 
the only white man on an Arctic island 
and married to an Esquimo princess, 
painted pictures of the frozen North. In 
the midst of the program the chairman 
introduced Delilah L. Beasley, special 
writer of Negro activities for the Oak- 
land Tribune, and author of a book en- 


titled “Negro Trail Blazers of Califor- 


nia,’ dealing with the activities of lead- 
ers of her race. Prejudices, the color line, 
dwarfing discriminations, all gave way 
before the recognition of genius and 
achievement. The radical and the aes- 
thete, the Filipino, the Negro, and the 
white man were all vehicles of one crea- 
tive impulse and members of the same 
craft. 

Distinguished among all present and 
speaking at the dinner tendered by the 
California Writers Club to the League 
of Western Writers, was our own Anne 
Shannon Monroe, whose sympathy and 


‘graciousness made itself felt throughout 


the session. The account of the genesis 
of “Feelin’ Fine,” her latest book, was 
the climax of a great evening. Her des- 
cription of the way in which the book 


“wrote itself” would be instructive to 
the uninformed, aspiring writer who 
might be too willing to be misled by the 
unpretentious words. What a picture of 
the West Miss Monroe has given us! It 
has an indigenous language of an authen- 
ticity which admits of no dispute; here is 
poetry and wisdom and personality. 
Where almost everyone was distingu- 
ished for some actual achievement, it !s 
hard to discriminate without seeming to 
particularize unwisely. ‘he actual par- 
ticipation in the proceedings of such per- 
sonalities as Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
editor of the OVERLAND MonrtTHLY and 
former president of the League; John 
Hamlin, president of the California 
Writers Club and of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the League of. Western 
Writers, best known for his western 
stories; Harr Wagner, veteran publisher 
and author among other things of a 
recent Life of Joaquin Miller—but to 
attempt to name them is hopeless. Pre- 
siding over the convention and -respon- 
sible for the extraordinary interest and 
variety of the program and perfect order 
were Miss Ethel Cotton, president of the 
association, and Harry Noyes Pratt, sec- 


retary, both poets of distinction and. 


geniuses of organization. 

The convention adjourned on Sunday 
to meet next summer for its fifth annual 
session in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the invitation of the chapter there being 
accepted. Mr. A. M. Stephen, Canadian 
poet, and Mr. E. A. Lucas, writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post and other 
well know nmagazines, were elected re- 
spectively secretary and treasurer. 

Of the work of the convention of par- 
ticular interest on the side of organiza- 
tion may be mentioned constitutional 
amendments adopted which provide for 
student membership in the League. By 
the new provision students regularly 
enrolled in higher institutions who have 
given evidence of literary ability through 
publication, not necessarily in periodicals 
of national reputation but in the student 
or other publications of their own insti- 
tutions, may become student members in 
the League and organize student chap- 
ters. The extension of membership i in the 
League on these terms to aspiring young 
writers is of great significance, as it pro- 
vides a means for contact between the 
young author of talent and experienced 
and established professional writers. 
There is perhaps nothing more trouble- 
some to the ambitious aspirant than 
problems of how, when and what. These 
problems are not answered out of text 
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They Rise Accusing 
By Clyde Robertson—$1.50 


Boston Transcript: “One of the striking features is 
the wide variety of form the author uses: narra- 
tive, sonnet, lyric, free verse. She displays such 
appropriateness of theme and emotion that it is 
difficult to say in which form she is most suc- 
cessful. She exercises a rare quality of restraint; 
her verse is interesting and competent.” 

Portland (Ore.) J ournal: “Rather graphic and 
pleasingly terse.’ 

Waterbury (Conn.) Republican: **Considerable 
merit. At her best when interpreting the spirit 
of her native West. She has something to say; 
her lyrics have a good deal of music in them, 
and her free verse makes sense. A wistful note 
pervades most of the verses in this volume.” 

Boston Globe: “All sincere and excellently ex- 
pressed.”’ 

Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette: ‘‘There has been no 
better volume in a long while.’’ 

Oakland (Calif.) Tribune: ‘“‘Poems of which she 
may be proud.”’ 


This My New England 
By George Scott Gleason—$1.50 
Don Howard, Salt Lake Telegram: ‘Both the print- 
ing and the subject matter are distinctive. Each 
page is a typographical work of art. I recom- 
mend Mr. Gleason to anyone fed up -on the 
ordinary run of contemporary poetry.” 
Boston Transcript: ““‘There are poems we read be- 
« cause we ought to, poems we read once and 
pass on to something else, and poems we read 
again and again. Many in this volume belong to 
the last-named class.”’ 
Oakland Tribune: ‘‘The revelation of one with 
genuine lyric gifts, a sensitive and tender poet, 
one with grace and intellectual maturity.’ 


FALL POETRY 


FLOODMARK by Jamie Sexton Holme 
Sept. 27th. $1. 50 


THORNS ARE A STYLE by Ruth Hannas 
Sept. 27th. $1.75 


A PENNY A DREAM by Mary Edgar 
Comstock 


Sept. 27th. $1.50 
THIS EXPERIMENTAL LIFE by Royall 


Snow 
Oct. 4th. $1.50 


DEEPER SILENCE by Samuel Heller 
Oct. 4th. $1.50 


STARTLED FLIGHT by Harry William 
Nelson 
Oct. 4th. $1.50 


FIFTEEN SOUTH POETS 
Oct. 11th 
THE DOOMSDAY Poems by 


Thomas Wheaton Granahan 
Oct. llth. $2 
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tell him that her wedding had been set 


for September. He turned a pair of 
somber eyes upon her while a faint 
satirical smile played about his lips. 

“So, you think you'll take a chance 
in the Great Game!” — 

The Wren nodded in affirmation and 
presently when he told her she better 
run down to Tiffany’s and select her 
own wedding gift from him, she decided 
that now was the moment to play the 
plan that had been maturing in her small 
head. 

“If you please, Mr. Byrd, I don’t 
want a thing from Tiffany’s. I—I want 
something else!” Her heart was flut- 
tering like a wild bird’s . . . 

_ “What do you want?” he said coldly. 


“I—I want the deed to the woodland | 


out at Green Lake Club!” There it 
was out, now for the storm and thunder 
and lightning! | 

“No!” he thundered, leaping from 
his chair, “you can’t have it. No one 
can have it. There is a reason!” 

““Thhere is a reason and a very good 
one why I want.it and nothing else as 
my wedding gift from you,” said the 
Wren coolly. She had often seen him 
in a tantrum and although her heart 
beat hard, she was not scared. And 
she knew from experience that she had 
to keep cool and keep her temper. She 
had often seen him deal with other men, 
browbeat them until he won his point, 
so she was determined to use his own 
tactics. She sat there outwardly calm 
saying over and over to every objection 
he made: “That or nothing!’ Those 
were the words he always used when 
he wanted a thing and got it. 

The storm raged all through the 
noon hour. The Wren got faint for 
something to eat. She thought of the 
girls gathered about a table at their 
rendezvous feasting upon dainty salads, 
delicious ices, but she had no intention 
of leaving the office until she got what 
she wanted. She went to the phone and 
ordered Byrd’s luncheon sent up to him 
from the grill room of the nearest hotel. 
He scowled when it came in. “I sup- 
pose you think maybe I’II be in a better 
humor after I eat,” he said, “but I won’t 
and I warn you right now,. young lady, 
you better go down to Tiffany’s as I 
told you and select your gift, because I 
will not give you the deed—”’ 

“That or nothing!” said the Wren 
in the same inexorable tone. she had 
heard him use so many, many times. 
She knew it was of no use to coax or 
plead or shed tears or remind him of 


the manifold services she had rendered | 


him so willingly. 

Five o'clock came at last. Ivanho Byrd 
closed his desk with a bang. “Well,” he 
said, “have you changed your mind 
about the gift?” 

“No,” said the Wren coldly, “I have 
not. The deed for nothing!” She could 
hear him swearing a blue streak under 
his breath, but his tone ‘was almost 
sweet when he said suddenly: “Miss 
Brown, will you be good enough to 
bring me my strong box before the 
bookkeeper shuts the safe?” MHelen’s 
heart beat a regular tattoo as she 
brought his strong box stuffed with 
valuable papers. ‘Tossing them all out 
he rummaged until he came across the 
deed to the woodland lot. ‘““There,” he 
said, “take it with best wishes for your 
happiness!” ‘“Tthousand thanks,” she 


cried, as she hurried away to meet her 


fiance, Willie Wendell. 
“Darling,” she gasped, “I got it 
. . for my wedding gift!” 
“Got what?” said Willie, slamming 
the door of the little roadster after she 


got inside. 


“The deed to the woodland at Green 
Lake!” very triumphantly. 

“You're kidding me!” scoffed Willie 
with an eye on the traffic signals. 

“No, dear, I’m not, here it is in my 
hand-bag!”’ very definitely. 

“You mean to say that bird gave it to 
you?” very incredulously. 

“Yes, dear. He told me to go to 
Tiffany’s and select my wedding gift, 
but I said to him: “The deed or noth- 
ing!’ and I kept on saying it just as 
I’ve heard him do, until I got what I 
wanted . 

“Well, you—are—the—” the rest of 
it was blurred by a kiss. ‘There was 
starry-eyed silence until they reached 
the Park. They were bound for a pic- 
turesque place up on the Drive where 
they could dine on a wide porch over- 
looking the river. — 

“Ever since that Sunday at Green 
Lake,” said Helen, happily, “I’ve been 
thinking and planning for our future. 
With this deed in your hand you can 
call old Waggles’ bluff and bring him 
to terms, you can make the club sign 
you up definitely at a good salary and 
when the new clubhouse is built you 
can propose me as the secretary. Surely 


my experience with Ivanho Byrd . . .” 
“Darling,” whispered Willie Wen- 


dell, there are birds and birdies, but I 
think the little Brown Wren is the best 
little birdie of all!” 
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$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Graduate Wm. R. Kent, New Jersey 
writes: “I have obtained $100.00 aay a 
“— drawing which only took a day to 


“I am earning $100.00 a week,” writes 
our graduate, P. C. Roberts, Fla. . Pretty 
good for a young man of twenty.’ 

Harold A. Allen, R.I., writes: “I have 
made $40.00 in a single day.’’ Henry 
G. Mcllvaines, Jr., Pennsylvania, writes 
that our training enabled him to obtain 
a desirable position as Artist with one of 
America’s most prominent advertising 
agencies.”’ 


Earn While You Learn 


This course teaches you how to draw 

“pictures that sell,” while learning. BE. V. 

Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 

one- third of the course, wrote: “I earn 

$10.00 to $15.00 a day.” Miss H. Hart- 

leigh, Mass., writes: “I have made 

$235.00 and I’ve only sent in 12 les- 

sons.”’? David W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learn- 
ing: “I made $225.00 on one job.” 


Opportunities Everywhere 
Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings everywhere; 
such as over 4,000 Advertising Agencies; 12,000 
Large Advertisers; 2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Maga- 
zines; 25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music Pub- 
lishers; 700 Photo- Engravers; 3,000 Department 
Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


What Art Buyers Say 
An Art Editor writes: , Please furnish names of 
students in this vicinity.”” Another writes: “Advise 
a few of your best students to send us samples.” 
A Magazine Publisher writes: “We are buying 
drawings from your graduates and undergraduates.”’ 


Sertd For Free Book 


Handsomely illustrated free book tells how you . 


can learn at home this way. It tells what our grad- 
uates earn; how they earned while learning. Tells of 
big market for drawings and how our Students’ Ser- 
vice Bureau operates to help capable students to sell 
drawings or obtain a position. Carl C. Thompson 
writes: “Through your aid I have been offered 25 
different positions.”’ Book is free. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Mail coupon today. 


“Born” talent not. 
needed. This re- Washington School of 


markable method Art, Inc. 
has taught many 
who had never Room 26-M.,1115 15thSt., N.W. 


drawn before. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art, Inc 
Room 26-G 1115 15th St., NW. Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of your offer to new students. 


Name .- 


(Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 
Address 
City State 


Please state 
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Lunch Dine 


In 
The Spanish Atmosphere 
of Historic California 


207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 


Specializing 
in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 


Camille’s Tavern 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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League of Western Writers 
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books. The answers are obtained out of 


familiarity with publication and editorial 
methods. The active worker can provide 
stimulus and helpful suggestions to the 
novice that can be obtained in no other 
way, while on the other hand the ex- 
perienced professional writer can gain 
inspiration from contact with the tal- 
ented but inexperienced writer. The 
generosity with which veterans respond 


_ to appeals for help and advice is a source 


of never-ending wonder to those who 
know what it means in expenditure of 
time and energy taken from personai in- 
terests or creative work. | 

The League of Western Writers, 
which embraces the entire field of author- 
ship, imaginative, educational, techno- 


logical, and considers problems of mar- 
keting as well as producing, now pro- 
vides for three classifications of members 
—active members who have appeared in 
recognized publications, associate mem- 
bers who have written material which 
gives promise of such publication, and 
now student members who through pub- 
lication in student organs give promise 
of later more significant production. The 
League proposes a definite program of 
helpfulness to writers. Information about 
the League may be obtained by inquiries _ 
sent to the secretary. Details with regard 
to the organization and the student chap- 
ters may be obtained from the secretary 
or from the president. 


OFFICERS FOR 1931—LEacuE oF WESTERN WRITERS 


President 


M. Ellwood Smith 


Dean of the School of Basic Arts and Sciences, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


President Emeritus 


Colonel E. Hofer 


First Vice-President 


Ben Field 


Second Vice-President........... 


Third Vice-President 


H. G. Merriam 


Secretary 


A. M. Stephen, Vancouver 


E. A. Lucas, Vancouver 


Treasurer 
Librarian 


Mabel Mofhtt 


Historian 


Pearl Logan Woodbridge 


Executive Committee: Alaska, Esther Birdsall Darling; Arizona, D. Maitland 
Bushby; California, Vingie E. Roe; Canada, E. P. Fenster; Colorado, Clem Yore; 
Idaho, Ernest P. Ayers; Mexico, Lewis P. Salmons; Montana, Frank B. Linder- 
man; New Mexico, Witter Bynner; Nevada, A. L. Higgenbotham; Oregon, Anne 
Shannon Monroe; Panama Canal Zone, Sue Core; Texas, Virginia Spates; Utah, 
Peggy O. Moore; Washington, Muriel Wanamaker. 

Board of Directors: Arthur H. Chamberlain, chairman; Ben Field, Harr 
Wagener, together with Anne Shannon Monroe and William Freeman Hough. 


CURSE OF THE PHAROAH 
(Continued from Page 380) 


now since we opened the tomb, and 
none of us who took part in it have ex- 
perienced any ailments or ill effects. So 
I am sure there is nothing to it all, and 
the curse was merely a ruse on the part 
of the Egyptian high priests to frighten 
the more superstitious so they would not 
enter the tomb.” 

The colonel placed his empty coffee 
cup upon the tray before him as he 
ceased speaking. . 

“How long has it been since you 
opened the tomb, colonel?” I inquired. 

“Come to think of it Hal,” said the 
colonel, “it was just a year ago today. 


Taking into consideration the difference 
of time between Egypt and here, it 
must have been almost at this very 
hour.” 

“Rather a strange coincidence,” I re- 


plied, as I set down my empty coffee 
cup. 

The colonel did not answer. I looked 
over at him. He was slumped down in 
his chair. 


“What’s the matter colonel, are you 
sick,” I asked, as I arose hastily and 
went to his side. 


“The curse of the Pharaoh,” he 
mumbled, as he fell over dead against 
the back of the easy chair in which he 
was sitting. 

I ran to the door through which the 
Egyptian servant had retired a few 
minutes before, and called to him to 
bring some water, but received no reply. 
Half frantic, I rushed through several 
rooms dimly lighted from the hallway, . 
calling loudly for Abed Bey. The 
Egyptian had disappeared. 
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